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HE end of the Sacco and Vanzetti case should 
have been reached before these lines appear. 
Observers at a distance are more hopeful 

than the Boston Defence Committee, which, in the 
midst of its last desperate efforts this week, judged 
it necessary to issue a warning statement pointing out 
that the cheerful conclusions drawn by a large portion 
of the European Press from the news of the temporary 
respite were without foundation. On Tuesday counsel 
for the defence appeared before the full bench of the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts to argue the writ of 
error which had been refused by Judge Sanderson just 
before the respite. Counsel founded his plea of undue 
bias mainly upon the recorded words of Judge Thayer 
out of court during the course of the original trial—a 
set of statements and exclamations made public in 
affidavits sworn to by a number of Judge Thayer’s 
own acquaintances and others. From the standpoint 
of European ideas of justice the case for the reprieve 
of the prisoners—if only on the ground of their seven 
years of suspense in prison—seems so overwhelming 
that it is hard to imagine the sentence being carried 
out. But the men who are determined that Sacco and 
Vanzetti, innocent or guilty, shall die, are very deter- 
mined ; and as if to smash the last hope of the defence 
a bomb was exploded this week at the house of one of 
the original jurymen. So the odds seem to be that 
these two Italians will be officially killed during 
the next few days. Untii, however, they are actually 


dead, millions of people on this side of the Atlantic 
will continue to hope that America may yet be saved 
from the shame of a deed which will bring the judicial 
system of the State of Massachusetts into fully merited 
contempt and detestation all over the world. 


The situation in China has changed this week very 
much for the worse—or so it seems. But it is hard 
for distant observers to decipher the successive patterns 
of the Chinese kaleidoscope. It may be that what 
seems worse is really better; or it may be that worse 
must come before any real improvement is possible. 
It is difficult, however, not to view with dismay the 
retirement of Chiang Kai-Shek, for he had seemed— 
we cannot of course say more than “seemed ”— 
to be about the only really strong man in China, who 
might—no more than that—be able, having got rid of 
the Communists, eventually to unify the whole of 
China. His friends, it is reported, do not believe that 
his retirement is permanent. They regard it as a 
temporary expedient whereby he may escape certain 
immediate embarrassments and return when the situ- 
ation is more favourable. We also are inclined to 
take this view, but we are bound to admit that its 
foundations are slender. Meanwhile the general chaos 
must become more chaotic than ever, and the news of 
an actual clash this week between the Shanghai Defence 
Force and Chinese troops in the neighbourhood is, to 
say the least, very disquieting. 

* * * 

A correspondent writes :—If the pessimists, who are 
always prophesying the return of the old order of 
things in Germany, could have witnessed the recent 
Republican celebrations in honour of the eighth anni- 
versary of the Weimar Constitution, they would 
speedily have convinced themselves not only that 
to-day there is a new Germany but also that the 
Republican idea is more deeply rooted in the German 
people than the majority of foreign observers realise. 
The anniversary of the Weimar Constitution is not yet 
a national holiday, but it is significant that this year 
the Government, half of whose members are themselves 
Monarchists, took part in the various official ceremonies 
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in honour of the Republic. Naturally this does not 
imply that Germany is united on the question of the 
constitution. Probably forty per cent. of the popula- 
tion are avowed Monarchists, and at last week’s celebra- 
tions there were the usual clashes between the various 
Monarchist organisations and the supporters of the 
black, red and gold Republican flag. There were, too, 
several untoward incidents. At Giessen the local 
commander of the Reichswehr, which is supposed to be 
strictly non-party, withdrew his officers and men from 
the official féte as a protest against an attack on the 
ex-Kaiser by a Republican speaker. The French Press 
was up in arms because a Republican deputy dared 
to compare unfavourably the behaviour of the French 
troops in the Rhineland with that of the Prussian troops 
in France in 1871; while the British Authorities at 
Wiesbaden had unfortunately to arrest the local leader 
ef the Reichsbanner, an organization which has done 
much to safeguard the Republican idea in Germany. 
The orderliness and united strength of the Republican 
processions, however, were most impressive, and the 
attempts of the Monarchists to discredit the celebra- 
tions were a complete fiasco. 
* * * 


Turkey is shortly to have a General Election. It 
will not be on the lines to which we are accustomed in 
the West, because the opposition has been got out of 
the way of the present Government long ago. President 
Mustapha Kemal and his party are prepared to be pro- 
gressive in many ways, but they do not care overmuch 
for Parliamentary government. Hence it can be easily 
understood how the future members of the National 
Assembly have already come to be “ selected.” It is 
stated that many of them will be young men who are 
specialists in various subjects, and if they are given 
sufficient scope to place their technical knowledge of 
agriculture, economics and so on at the disposal of the 
State the country may in the long run benefit. It would 
certainly be unfair for the present to compare Turkey 
strictly with Western Powers, and this country is 
principally interested in maintaining friendly relations 
with Turkey. At the moment, breezy exchanges are 
going on between Turkey and Persia regarding frontier 
bandits. They are for the most part confined to the 
journals of the two countries, and Oriental newspapers 
are never noted for their responsibility and restraint ; 
but on this occasion the Jumhuriet of Constantinople, 
whose pronouncements are often semi-officially in- 
spired, attributes the trouble to British influence. This 
deduction is, of course, wholly wrong. Britain is the 
last country to desire trouble in the Middle East, where 
peace is absolutely necessary to our interests. It is 
to be hoped that when President Kemal delivers his 
three-day speech he will make it quite clear that these 
attacks on Britain have no official support. 

* * * 


There is going forward in Bombay a more than 
usually vigorous agitation by the cotton millowners, 
who are insisting that India must be fully protected 
against Japan, and incidentally against such countries 
as Italy, which are showing themselves able to 
compete. The chief point in the millowners’ argument 
is that the Japanese are buying raw material in India 
and dumping the finished product upon the Indian 
market at prices below the costs of Indian manufacture, 
being enabled to do this with the support of their 
Government. The Times of India is supporting the 
demand of the millowners and telling the Government 
of India that it has no understanding of the economic 
actualities against which the Indian textile industries 
are struggling. The fight will be carried to the Legis- 
lative Assembly, with its large Indian majority of Pro- 
tectionists, and presumably cotton will follow steel 
along the road of higher protection. In England, 
speaking generally, it was assumed that the difficulties 


| 


of the Indian cotton industry, so far as they could be 
remedied by tariff legislation, were solved when the 
India Office accepted the judgment of the Government 
of India as to the necessity of abolishing the counter. 
vailing excise duty on cotton manufactured in India, 
leaving the import duties, largely increased within the 
past decade, to work unhampered. This decision was 
reached towards the end of Lord Reading s Viceroyalty, 
and was naturally regarded by the Indian politica} 
parties as their most considerable economic victory, 
Lord Irwin, it is clear, is in for a difficult time with the 
Bombay millowners, who, as this agitation shows, are 
resolved to obtain much heavier tariff protection. 
* * * 


Mr. Cook, at the Durham Miners’ Gala this week, 
repeated his prophecy of a speedy recurrence of trouble 
in the coal trade, and combined with it this time g 
call to action. Mr. Herbert Smith, a day or two later, 
said that the Yorkshire miners would be compelled to 
take action unless the persistent victimisation of their 
best members was stopped. The South Wales miners 
have announced a campaign against non-unionists 
which is likely to lead to trouble in face of the presence 
of the rival “ non-political’’ Union; for this body is 
already making attempts to negotiate for the men in 
certain parts of the coalfield, and its claim will of course 
be strongly opposed by the South Wales Miners’ Federa- 
tion. The moderate Mr. Stephen Walsh has denounced 
as intolerable the conditions to which unemployment 
and short time have reduced the Lancashire miners 
and is threatening trouble there. Except in the 
Midlands the Miners’ Federation seems to be rapidly 
regaining the members lost during and after the 
stoppage. But, despite the universal unrest, it seems 
doubtful if Mr. Cook’s prophecies can come true. The 
miners simply are not in a position to attempt any 
national movement. A few areas, such as South Wales, 
will probably soon feel strong enough to begin local 
movements of their own, and this tendency will probably 
spread from district to district. But a national mining 
stoppage is out of the question for some time to come. 
Unfortunately it appears that the owners, counting on 
this, are pushing their advantage to a point which is 
more and more exasperating the miners, and bound to 
lead to rapidly increasing local friction. 

* * * 


The Bakers’ Conference this week had a somewhat 
acrimonious debate about the method of regulati 
wage-rates in accordance with a sliding scale — 
on the cost of living. Some of the districts have 
abolished these scales, and claim to have done better 
by a return to the old methods of collective bargaining. 
Other areas prefer to retain the sliding scale for the 
present, largely because they feel that the time is not 
opportune for a reopening of the wages question. The 
whole issue is one which will have to be faced in the 
near future. Cost of living sliding scales were devised 
in order to adjust wages automatically to rapidly and 
widely fluctuating prices, and so avoid troublesome and 
highly contentious bargaining. If we can assume that 
prices have now reached a fairly stable level, and that 
for some time to come fluctuations will be small and 
mainly seasonal, the case for the sliding scales to 4 
great extent disappears. But can this assumption be 
safely made? We do not see at present anything that 
is likely to upset it; but we do not feel sure enough 
of the economic future to venture a prophecy on the 
character of these conditions of relative stability. A 
cost of living scale ought not, in our view, to be regarded 
as fixing automatically the level of wages, because It 
ought not to exclude the claiming of advances oF 
reductions on grounds other than changes in the cost 
of living. If the scales are treated in this way, they 
cannot do much harm, and they may do some good. 
But, under the present relatively stable conditions, 
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there is a good deal to be said for lengthening the 
intervals between the readjustments, so as to diminish 
the effect of fluctuation due to merely seasonal causes. 
This month’s fall in the cost of living index, for example, 
is due chiefly to a temporary change in the price of 
potatoes. There is no sufficient ground for readjusting 
wage-rates to such purely transient phenomena. 
* * * 


A recent case at Wigan has brought to a head the 
widespread discontent over the methods of administer- 
ing extended benefit under the Unemployment Insurance 
Acts. More and more, the Minister of Labour appears 
to be acting on the view that, as soon as standard 
benefit has been exhausted, the obligation of main- 
taining the unemployed person should devolve on his 
orher family. This is now being applied, at Wigan and 
elsewhere, so as to place the burden not only on children 
of maintaining parents and parents children, but also 
on brothers and sisters of maintaining one another. 
The whole income received in the household is being 
taken into account, and benefit is being refused if the 
pooled income is considered adequate barely to main- 
tain all the members. Of course, there is really in 
such cases no guarantee at all that the whole income 
will be pooled ; indeed, in most cases probably it will 
not. Under such conditions, the dependence of the 
unemployed persons becomes absolute and _ galling 
and the burden on their relatives exceedingly severe. 
Of course, the State saves a little money, but at a heavy 
moral cost, especially in areas such as Lancashire, 
where unemployment is widespread and short time 
exceedingly common among those who are in work. 
The Wigan case is only the latest of a long series in 
which the central authority has overridden the decision 
of the bodies on the spot. The Minister of Labour is 
evidently giving yet another twist to the screw of the 
Unemployment Insurance system. He has long ago 
removed all plausible grounds for arguing that the 
undeserving unemployed are growing fat on the dole, 
and he is now, we fear, engaged in taking away what 
are morally, if not in law, the rights of the unemployed 
whose bona fides no one attempts to question. 

* * * 


_ The Industrial Court’s long-awaited award on wages 
in the Post Office was issued last week. The Union of 
Post Office Workers had claimed large advances, 
and the Postmaster-General had counterclaimed sub- 
stantial reductions. The award is, on the whole, 
favourable to the workers. Only one grade is to suffer 
any reduction, and a considerable number are to get 
small advances. The Post Office Workers are, perhaps, 
hardly likely to be well satisfied with this result ; but 
& good many of them will feel in their hearts that they 
might easily have fared a good deal worse under 
existing conditions. Wage-rates in the Post Office are 
on the whole, we believe, neither particularly good nor 
particularly bad. A more troublesome question than the 
daily pay is that of the “fair day’s work” to be 
expected in return. There seems to be no doubt that 
the load of work imposed on the average postal em- 
yee has grown of late years a good deal more severe. 
eed, the claim for higher pay was based largely, 
though not exclusively, on this fact. It is not, perhaps, 
commonly realised that postal workers and other civil 
servants have to work in these days a good deal of 
unpaid overtime. Some overtime is paid for, but by 
ho means all; and in addition the pace during the 
hormal working hours has been considerably speeded 
up. On the evidence presented to the Court, it seemed 
&s if many of the grades had made out good cases for 
af eestantial increase. But, in the existing conditions 
o wages in other trades, they were unlikely to get 
much as the result of an arbitration award. On the 


Whole, they ought t i ; 
pa ething- ught to be fairly well pleased at getting 


An Irish correspondent writes : To outsiders it may 
not seem that Mr. Cosgrave has much reason for 
rejoicing in his escape from defeat by the casting vote 
of the Speaker. In Ireland, however, we look on these 
things differently and the failure of the vote of censure 
has caused a distinct slump in the political stock of 
Fianna Fail. Mr. de Valera was confident he had 
so timed his entry into the Dail that his juggling with 
the oath would be forgotten or overlooked in the 
dramatic collapse of the Government under the first 
onslaught of his legions. Brief as is the respite Mr. 
Cosgrave has gained, it wrests the initiative from his 
opponents, and destroys the illusion which the anti- 
Treatyites sought sedulously to create, that Mr. de 
Valera’s nod would prove sufficient to make and 
unmake Cabinets. Though in all probability the 
Government will decide to go when the Dail meets in 
October, they will go now of their own accord, and 
the odds are that by the time they announce their 
resignation the Coalition will have weakened. Several 
of Captain Redmond’s followers are known to have 
voted against their better judgment; and while Mr. 
Johnson has kept his men well in hand, there is a strong 
feeling in Labour circles that even if the movement 
gains politically, which is doubtful, it is only too likely 
to lose on the Trade Union side. Whoever holds office 
when the House reassembles must be prepared to 
raise a loan of several millions, unless all the construc- 
tive work undertaken by the present Government is to 
come to an end. Considering the steady sagging of the 
National Loan since the crisis began, this is anything 
but a pleasant prospect for future Labour Ministers, 
who, while in reality the palest of pale pink, veur to 
the horrified eyes of investors dyed in the brightest 
brand of Moscow red, and are dependent for ao. 
upon Republicans who have never formally withdrawn 
their threat to repudiate all loans contracted under 
the Treaty. 

* * * 


Everybody agrees with the leader of the Labour 
Party that the urgent need of the situation is “to 
clarify the vitiated atmosphere resulting from the 
Treaty split.” But is it as certain as he assumes that 
the policy he favours will work out as he expects ? 
While it is so much to the good that Mr. de Valera and 
his followers are now in the Dail, they have made it 
clear enough this week that they are in it less through 
any desire to be of it than because the eating of very 
unpalatable humble pie at the bidding of Mr. Cosgrave 
seemed to them less of an evil than his other alternative 
of political extinction. Unfortunately the eating of 
humble pie is no guarantee that in future a diet of 
constitutional manna will prevent any hankering after 
Republican fleshpots. Even Mr. Johnson, optimist 
as o is, cannot have much hope of converting Mr. de 
Valera to a belief in political sweet reasonableness. 
Given time he might do something with the rank and 
file of Fianna Fail, not a few of whom admit in private 
that they are a little tired of butting their heads against 
stone walls. But if it took five years to clear the 
muddled minds of anti-Treatyites on the question of the 
oath, is it possible inside a few months, which at the 
outside are all Mr. Johnson can hope for, to induce them 
to drop their cherished vendetta in order to co-operate 
with former opponents on social and economic issues ? 
In a normal country a politician as able and patriotic 
as the leader of the Labour Party might do much at 
this juncture by mobilising public opinion generally in 
favour of a moderate policy. Ireland in this sense is 


anything but a normal country. Not the least remark- 
able feature of the crisis has been the unanimous 
assumption of all organised parties that matters of 
policy are no concern of the ordinary citizen whose 
duty it is to accept ee whatever course his 
leaders may decide upon behin 
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THE DE VALERA—REDMOND 
FIASCO 


O all those whose political memories go back 
I more than ten years what must have seemed 
the strangest thing about the political crisis 
in Ireland this week was the complete equanimity, indeed 
the thoroughly detached indifference, with which the 
whole affair was regarded by the Press of all parties 
in this country. Certainly we.did not want to see 
Mr. Cosgrave turned out, and were glad to hear that 
he had been saved from the necessity of resigning by 
the cunning abstention from the division lobby of 
Mr. John Jinks. Captain Redmond was supposed to 
have six followers, but it turned out that only five 
of them were faithful. Mr. Jinks at the last moment 
decided that, instead of supporting the party decision, 
in which he had himself concurred only a few hours 
before, he would exercise his independent judgment 
and go home to bed before the division. Thus did 
Mr. Jinks make history, and become for a few brief 
hours on Wednesday the most conspicuous and (by 
journalistic interviewers) the most sought after political 
personage in Ireland. And his fame is deserved, for 
his feat must surely be unique. What other man in 
history has ever saved a Government merely by going 
home to bed? 

Mr. Jinks’ convictions do not seem to have been 
very strong; not strong enough, at any rate, to 
compel him to vote against the vote of censure which 
he thought ought not to be passed. But circum- 
stances turned his very pusillanimity into a virtue and 
the hesitating abstainer himself into a national hero. 
That he rendered his country a considerable service 
cannot, we think, be doubted by any impartial outside 
observer of Irish political affairs, but it is not very 
clear that he knew he was rendering it. 

The British public is, of course, no longer concerned 
at all in Irish political problems. If Mr. Jinks had 
decided to follow his leader instead of going home 
and Mr. Cosgrave had accordingly been turned out, 
it would have been all the same from the point of 
view of the ordinary English newspaper reader. Even 
if Mr. de Valera had been chosen as the head of an 
alternative Government no one over here would have 
been very greatly excited or distressed. When we 
gave Ireland her independence we threw a real load 
off our backs, a load which we are not in the least 
inclined ever to shoulder again. If Ireland chose to 
be ruled by a shallow doctrinaire like de Valera, that 
would be her affair, not ours. She would thereby lose 
caste, of course, both inside and outside the British 
Empire because de Valera is so palpable a charlatan— 
who has set the seal upon his own proper reputation 
by having suddenly decided this month that the 
“oath” is a mere formality to which any good 
Republican may subscribe with his tongue in his 
cheek. Though, of course, it was over this same 
“oath” that de Valera made a civil war wherein 
Michael Collins and hundreds of other brave and 
patriotic Irishmen on both sides lost their lives. 

He is a contemptible creature, this half-Irish 


fanatic, with his ever-changing points of principle 
and his always ineffective jesuitry. The Irish nation 
can, for all we care, have him as their leader if they 
want him; but we think better of them than to believe 





that they can possibly tolerate such a man for , 
moment longer than he can sustain the pose of the 
leader of a persecuted minority. By entering th 
Dail and taking the oath of allegiance he has definitely 
abandoned that pose. He has now placed himself op 
a level with Captain Redmond and Mr. Johnson and 
Mr. Cosgrave as an ordinary elected member of ap 
entirely free legislative assembly, and in that position 
he ought soon to be forced to show both his regj 
colours and such actual ability as he may possess, 
For our part we are inclined to think that his decision 
to take the oath and enter the Dail was, in effect, ap 
act of political suicide. His personal prestige has 
always hung on a legend. If he loses his legendary 
reputation—and who could retain any such asset in 
the daily debates of a public assembly ?—there will 
be only the real de Valera left, and that seems to be 
something rather worse than nothing. 

After all, we English are not perhaps quite s 
disinterested in this matter as we should like to be. 
The actual decisions of the Dail concern us in no 
way. Even in the, at present, inconceivable event of 
its deciding in favour of complete secession from the 
British Empire we should seek to influence it only 
by methods of the most peaceful economic persuasion, 
But, all the same, we cannot be altogether indifferent 
because we most of us have a greater natural affection 
for the Irish than for any other nation in the world; 
and we have good reason to know that that affection 
is substantially reciprocated. The English and the 
Irish have certain common virtues and vices which 
form an eternal bond. It is not strange, perhaps, that 
Irishmen have always been popular in England—as 
in most other places. But to many foreigners it must 
seem strange, even perhaps incredible, that Englishmen 
—provided, of course, that they were not connected 
with the bloody Government—have always been 
popular in Ireland. There has been an intense national 
hatred on the Irish side but seldom any personal hatred. 
Even in the very worst periods of Anglo-Irish hostility 
—save, perhaps, in those two awful years of “ Black- 
and-Tan”’ atrocities—a private Englishman visiting 
even Galway or Kerry always quickly found himself 
amongst friends, and almost always fell in love with 
those friends. If he ventured to talk politics and 
quarrelled with them about “Home Rule” it was 
usually a very friendly sort of quarrel. Bitterness 
between Englishmen and Irishmen has always been 4 
rather abstract governmental affair. Personal bitterness 
was to be found amongst the expatriated Irish of the 
United States, but never amongst the Irish of Ireland. 
In short, it is as difficult for the English and the Irish 
to be real enemies as it is for the English and the 
French to be real friends. We English like the Irish. 
We have justifiably regarded them in the past as al 
awful political nuisance, but now that we have got 
rid of that nuisance in the obvious way only the 
liking remains. ; 

Accordingly we take perhaps a greater interest 
their affairs than can be justified by any purely 
practical considerations. We wish them well, and, 
therefore, very much dislike the idea of their according 
any serious amount of respect or authority to a mal 
like de Valera. For he is so obviously not worthy 
respect. We are bound to regard Miss MacSwiney % 
a most pernicious fool, but we have to admit that 
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js ready to die, as her brother, the Lord Mayor of 
Cork, died, for a certain ideal of republican freedom. 
And she certainly would not take the oath of loyalty 
to the King and then argue that it meant nothing 
and that she need not keep it. She discovered the 
rotten core of de Valera long ago, and abandoned 
him. Her opinions, from our point of view, are 
hopelessly wrong, but at least she has stuck to them. 
What is interesting at the present moment is to see 
how long republican Ireland—a small but substantial 
minority—will retain faith in a leader who has sworn 
allegiance to King George and signed the oath with 
his own pen. Assuming, as he declares, that he has 
no intention of honouring his oath, the charge against 
him is not one of perjury but of sheer indecency— 
the sort of indecency of which, if he were wholly Irish, 
he would have a native understanding and would be 


incapable. 


TWENTY-ONE YEARS OF TRADE 
UNIONISM 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.]| 


HE Trade Disputes Act celebrates this year its 
twenty-first birthday. Between that Act and 
the Act passed by the Conservatives this year 

lies a complete epoch of Trade Union history, into which 
the War enters, not to break the continuity of the story, 
but only as an influential episode. For the movements 
which were unloosed by the Act of 1906 did not reach 
their culmination until the “General Strike” of last 
year; and of that strike the new Act may be regarded 
as the injudicious and misleading epitaph. A new period 
began in 1906; and that period has ended in 1927, 
leaving the Trade Unions uncertain of their future policy 
and place in the social scheme. To one who has been 
in close touch with Trade Unionism during these twenty- 
one years it seems an occasion for retrospect. 
Twenty-one years ago the industrial atmosphere was, 
by more recent reckonings, unnaturally calm. There had 
been no great wave of industrial unrest since that which 
died away in 1898, the year of the first great mining 
strike, and no really big dispute since the engineering 
lock-out of 1897. For the early years of the new century 
the Trade Unions were living under the shadow of the 
Taff Vale judgment, which, by threatening legal con- 
fiscation of their funds, practically forbade any extensive 
strike. Real wages had begun to fall, but no effective 
move had been made. The eyes of the workers were 
tather on Parliament, where the 1906 Election had just 
made Labour for the first time a real political force. The 
first fruit of the political victory was the Trade Disputes 
Act, which again effectively affirmed the right to strike. 
From 1906, then, begins, slowly at first, that great 
movement of industrial unrest which has lasted to our 
own day. No sooner was the Act on the statute book 
than the Trade Unions began to resume their interrupted 
activity. The railwaymen launched their all-grades pro- 
gramme; the miners, first in South Wales and then in 
other coalfields, began to strike against non-unionism 
and to demand improved conditions; the waterside 
workers, who had done nothing since the great Dock 
Strike of 1889, set about the reorganisation of their forces. 
The number and severity of strikes and lock-outs gradually 
Increased, until in 1911 the first wave of the great strike 
epidemic was signalised by the first national strikes of 
seamen, railwaymen and waterside workers. And in 1912 
tame the first really national stoppage in the coal mines ; 





and then, up to the outbreak of war, strikes and lock-outs, 

and threats to strike or lock out, followed thick and fast. 
Anyone who lived through the pre-war years of labour 

unrest must notice a marked difference between them and 


the years of unrest since the War. From 1906 to 1914 
the effective driving force behind the strike movement 
was to a very great extent unofficial. The great railway 
strike of 1911 began in a series of unauthorised local 
stoppages; the waterside workers fought almost without 
official leadership; and the great Dublin struggle of 
1918-1914 brought to a head the contest for leadership 
between the old and new schools of Trade Unionists. 
Above all, in the years before the War, no one, except 
perhaps Mr. Larkin, dreamed of looking to the Trades 
Union Congress to lead the movement in the struggle. 
The Unions fought a guerrilla warfare, taking chances as 
they came, and scarcely seeking to build up any co-ordinated 
system of organisation or control. Only in the year or so 
before the War, when the inevitable difficulties of this 
disorganised fighting became evident, did the idea of 
general solidarity really spread beyond a few propagandists, 
and seize hold of some of the big Unions. The Triple 
Industrial Alliance was only a half-completed project in 
August, 1914. 

It is, however, easy to see the continuity between these 
earlier movements and the struggles of the past few years. 
Before the War the Trade Unions had tried guerrilla 
warfare, and found it, after the initial successes in which 
they had the advantage of taking the employers by 
surprise, signally wanting. The dockers’ victory of 1911 
had been followed in 1912 by Lord Devonport’s revenge ; 
the great Dublin strike and lock-out had ended, if not 
in sheer defeat, at any rate in stalemate. The Unions 
had discovered that the employers knew how to meet 
guerrilla tactics with organised opposition, and that the 
extended lock-out might be an unanswerable answer to 
the sudden strike. They had reached this point; and 
those who believed in the strike weapon were more and 
more coming to argue that only in an all-embracing 
solidarity could help be found. Miners, railwaymen, 
transport workers—all Labour must make common cause, 
and create an organisation too powerful for the employers 
to meet, an organisation which would hold up the vital 
services of the nation until its just demands were met. 

The growth of this idea was the easier because the 
attempts of the Unions to adopt more conciliatory methods 
had met with one rebuff after another. The railway 
companies and most of the shipowners still refused to 
recognise Trade Unionism at all; the cotton employers 
and the shipbuilders, who did recognise it, met every 
local trouble with the threat, many times actually put 
into execution, of a general lock-out ; the port employers 
and the Dublin employers refused to treat with the par- 
ticular bodies to which the men belonged. The truculence 
of the employers’ attitude in most trades strongly suggested 
that the only way of getting them to negotiate on equal 
terms was to confront them with a combination too strong 
to be denied. It was this truculence, more than anything 
else, that by 1914 was winning over official Trade Unionism 
to a belief in the mass action advocated by the extremists. 

The War did three things. It added greatly to the 
numerical strength of the Trade Unions; it stimulated 
closer-knit organisation among them—but to a far greater 
extent among employers, through the operation of the 
war “controls *—and it changed the whole outlook for 
British trade and industry. The first and second of these 
things confirmed the tendency in the Trade Unions 
towards “‘ mass action” under co-ordinated control; the 
third, after the short illusory post-War boom, created 
economic conditions which made a serious clash practically 


inevitable. 
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The Trade Union movement, from 1919 onwards, was 
trying in practice what it had only talked about in the 
years before the War—industrial action under the control 
of a centrally organised “ general staff.’”’ Its first attempt 
at a “ Supreme Strike Council’ was the Triple Alliance, 
which came crashing down in the “ Black Friday ” fiasco 
of 1921; its second, and in the event no more successful 
essay, was the Trades Union Congress General Council, to 
which fell the undesired leadership of last year’s “‘ General 
Strike.” 

So far, recent movements seem merely the continuation 
of the pre-war unrest. Now for the difference. Before 
the War unofficial pressure largely brought about spon- 
taneous movements which were afterwards officially 
recognised by the Trade Union leaders. But the whole 
conception of co-ordinated control called for disciplined 
action ordered from the centre. It implied that the 
official leaders should really take the lead, and not merely 
follow the line of least resistance. These leaders, however, 
were in fact no more eager in 1926 than in 1911 to take 
command of a great aggressive movement. They had 
been led to believe in co-ordination, not because it would 
lead to big strikes, but because they hoped it would 
prevent them. They thought that if a strike threatened 
to become so big as to hold up the life of the nation 
something would almost inevitably turn up to stop it. 
Their function of “ co-ordinated control” they regarded 
as, in effect, a mission of peace and mediation. 

In¥ theory this was well enough. In practice we all 
know how it broke down before the intransigeance of the 
coalowners and the Government, so that the unfortunate 
General Council found itself forced into conducting a 
“*General Strike” which it had neither intended nor 
wished. And we know how the Government and the 
coalowners, despite the fact that both acted as unreasonably 
as it was possible for them to act, succeeded in beating 
the strike amid the plaudits of the great mass of the 
middle and upper classes. The weapon of mass industrial 
action broke, as the weapon of guerrilla warfare had broken 
before, in the Trade Unions’ hands. It became plain that 
the forces opposed to them had an answer, if an unreasonable 
answer, to both alike. 

From the Trade Union standpoint there are several 
possible morals to be drawn—two of them equally obvious, 
diametrically opposed, and equally mistaken. One is that 
of the Communists, who urge that the “ General Strike ” 
did not go far enough, because it was revolutionary neither 
in aim nor in method, and that what is wanted is another 
and more general strike which will remedy both these 
defects. The other is that all the Trade Union history 
of the past two decades has been based on a mistaken 
policy, and that what is needed is to abandon the strike 
weapon, and follow Mr. Spencer into a new type of 
“* non-political ” Trade Union allied with, and subsidised 
by, the employers. 

Both these morals, we suggest, are quite wrong. The 
first is wrong for two reasons—because the British working 
class in the mass has not the smallest desire or intention 
of making a violent revolution, and because they would 
not succeed if they did. The forces that can defeat a 
‘“* general strike ’”’ would be far more able, under existing 
conditions, to defeat a revolutionary “ general strike.” 
And the opposite moral is wrong because Trade Unionism 
of the “‘ Spencer” type cannot stand for a fair and equal 
partnership of Capital and Labour, but involves a surrender 
of independence which leaves Trade Unionism weak and 
helpless at the mercy of a body of employers on whose 
generosity it is certainly not safe to rely. 

Is it not fair to suggest that, in so far as Trade Unionism 
has gone on a wrong course during these latter years, it 
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has done so largely because it has been blown” aside by 
contrary winds? The pre-war unrest would have taken 
quite a different turn if railway companies and shipowners 
had been prepared to offer the Unions full recognition 
and a square deal, if shipbuilders and cotton spinner 
had not been so free with their lock-outs, if Lord Devonport 
and Mr. William Martin Murphy had not been so pleased 
with themselves in the role of Galsworthy’s John Anthony, 
And might not the unrest of the past few years have been 
turned to productive effect if the Government, now in 
the changed conditions essentially a party to the struggle, 
had set itself to put the house of industry in order instead 
of merely posing as the saviour of society by the crushing 
of “conspiracy against the public”? 

The Trade Unions, we may agree, have now reached a 
turning-point. Despite Communist incitements they have 
no more intention of treading the path of revolution than 
of following Mr. Spencer down his blind alley of “ non. 
political ” organisation. They know that industry’s funda- 
mental problems are essentially political, and that it is 
no use blinking the fact. And they are searching for a 
new policy which will offer collaboration in the task of 
rebuilding industry on fair terms—terms which will safe. 
guard their real independence, and leave the right to 
strike and organise freely in their hands. Such a policy 
is not to be found in a moment; and temporarily the 
movement wears something of that air of dejection which 
is apt to mark a time of transition to a new phase, 
But under the surface new ideas and new policies are 
beginning to be conceived. The great question is: Shall 
we have a Government prepared—and will the employers 
as a body be prepared—to meet the Unions in a reasonable 
spirit, and to make the big changes in industrial organisation 
and control which are needed if the new policy is to be 
given a fair chance? 


WANTED—A NATIONAL PARKS 
DEPARTMENT 


ORD OLIVIER’S plea for the restoration of 
Stonehenge and Salisbury Plain could not have 
appeared more opportunely. It comes, not only 
at the moment of the year when the largest number of 
people are susceptible to an appeal and a warning in 
respect of the nation’s imperilled open spaces, but also 
in the midst of an agitation over the dangers threatening 
the most extensive and valuable tract of wild country still 
remaining in the South of England—the New Forest. No 
summer comes round without providing the occasion for 
public appeals, through the National Trust and otherwise, 
on behalf of treasures which the country cannot afford to 
lose. And if it be true, as I think it is, that such appeals 
impress an ever-increasing number of people, it is equally 
true that a burdened and harassed public becomes dis- 
heartened on account of the perpetual need for vigilance 
and the strain of raising money for such public needs. 
We are all in greater or less degree interested in the cause. 
We all admire the National Trust and give it our best wishes. 
But the plain fact is that the National Trust and its allies 
are fighting a losing battle. The danger to England’s 
heritage of open country is greater to-day than ever before ; 
and, therefore, I would urge that the time has come for the 
final abandonment of all reliance upon local, sporadic, 
and voluntary effort and for the adoption of a considered 
policy of National Parks, on the model provided by 
Canada and the United States. 
The ordinary citizen, though familiar enough with 
newspaper discussion of endangered places, has, I imagine, 
no adequate conception of their number and importance 
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or of the variety of character and conditions which they 
present. During the past few weeks, for example, I have 
taken note of, among others, the following typical incidents. 
The Prince of Wales’s tour in the North was brought to an 
end with the inauguration of a lakeside park at Windermere. 
The price, £10,000, is an indication of the relative smallness 
of this latest purchase in a region where we ought certainly 
to hear at close intervals of the transfer to the public of 
generous tracts of moor and fell. Mr. G. M. Trevelyan 
recorded in a recent letter to the Times the conclusion 
of a prolonged effort to save a portion of the splendid 
Ashridge estate in Hertfordshire, which Disraeli said was 
unsurpassed in England. Of the Ashridge demesne 
the public now enjoys the possession of some 2,000 acres ; 
and here, as in so many other cases, it is indebted to an 
anonymous donor. This is most excellent; but I believe 
I express the feeling of every person acquainted with the 
entrancing stretch of country from Berkhamsted Common 
to Ivinghoe Beacon—when I say that the means ought to 
have been found nationally for the acquisition of an area 
twice or three times the size of the one that has been saved. 
Lord Leconfield, Lord-Lieutenant of Sussex, announced the 
other day that the essential portions of Cuckmere Valley 
and the neighbouring cliffs had been secured, in this 
instance through the good fortune of the National Trust 
in finding a private purchaser willing to assume, in the first 
instance, the heavy financial responsibility of signing a 
contract in order to ward off the speculative builder. 
After the publication of the latest annual report of the 
National Trust the attention of the public was called to the 
fact that Welsh properties make almost no showing in the 
catalogue of public lands for which the Trust is at present 
responsible. A single cliff, one headland, and one waterfall 
are all that an interested correspondent has found worthy 
of mention. And yet Wales is a land designed by nature 
no less emphatically than Switzerland for national play- 
grounds, a land which, by reason of its nearness to the 
industrial desert on three sides, represents a social value 
equal to that of any holiday region in the world. 

The foregoing are instances that have been discussed 
during the present year. If we slightly extend our view, 
and take in those that have furnished matter for appeal 
or controversy within the past five years, we should find 
such glaring cases as the Lulworth cliffs, annexed by the 
War Office for the tank gunnery school; the Surrey 
common of Holmbury St. Mary, rescued by the narrowest 
margin from the Admiralty; the Seven Sisters cliffs, 
the fine range of commons at Studland, and many more. 
Lord Olivier wrote, of Salisbury Plain, that its character 
and dignity have been outraged with a degree of vileness 
that he could not have believed to be possible in con- 
temporary England if he had not seen it. The same may 
be said of the adjacent devastations in Dorset, where, 
from Lulworth and Wareham to the borders of Wiltshire, 
the War Office and the Air Ministry have united their 
destructive powers. 

I turn now to the New Forest, concerning which, for 
various reasons, it should be possible to arouse a wide- 
spread feeling of alarm. It would be accurate to say that 
this unique region is to-day the theatre of the most 
interesting conflict of our generation concerning common 
rights, manorial privileges, ancient rural autonomy and 
modern “improvements.” A large part of the New 
Forest has been brought of late within the scope of an 
enterprise of commercial management. To the Forestry 


Commission, a body whose ability and energy are not called 
i question, this seems altogether good, since it involves 
the enclosure and development, by scientific methods, of 
about one-fourth of the wooded area. The commoners, 
who find their immemorial rights invaded on every side, 
have the support of the Verderers Court (hopelessly 





inadequate nowadays), the National Trust and other 
bodies; but all these together, even though reinforced 
by local public opinion, are inadequate to cope with the 
Forestry Commission, which can, of course, count upon 


the full sympathy of the present Government. The 
danger is that the New Forest will go the way of virtually 
all the English forests—Charnwood, Sherwood, Delamere, 
Parkhurst, Hainalt, Ashdown, the Sussex Weald and the 
rest—unless some means can be found of arresting the 
combined influence of the landlord, the speculative builder 
and the bureaucracy of Whitehall. 

I have touched only upon a small part of the material 
lying at hand. But enough, I think, has been said here 
to prove the point I am making: namely, that we cannot 
any longer delay the adoption of a national policy of 
conservation. There is, I submit, only one such policy 
that can be deemed worthy of a great nation. It is the 
establishment of a National Parks system, and the creation 
of a Government Department of National Parks, placed 
under a Cabinet Minister and directed by a permanent 
head of the highest Civil Service rank. I contend that 
among the many things calling loudly for the attention 
of the Prime Minister there may be some more important, 
but none more urgent than this. 

A National Parks Department would in the first place, 
I assume, take over all the public playgrounds now owned 
by the community other than those under municipal 
authority. It would act immediately in relation to what- 
ever places of beauty or historic value are known or believed 
to be in peril of private exploitation or official vandalism. 
For instance, at the present moment it would concern 
itself, not only with such flagrant devastations as those 
of the Dorset cliffs or Salisbury Plain, but also with the 
imminent danger to the London Squares and such pieces 
of petty meanness as the Sussex County Council’s placing 
of offices in Lewes Castle. It would proceed to a systematic 
schedule and survey of our holiday spaces, especially such 
inestimable portions of the national heritage as exist in 
the Scottish Highlands, the English lakes, the Welsh hills, 
the Peak district of Derbyshire, the moors of Yorkshire 
and Devonshire, the Downs of Wiltshire, Dorset and 
Sussex. It would, of course, be prepared for purchase 
on a large scale, and might be assured of overwhelming 
public approval in the fixing of prices for the acquisition 
of waste tracts upon a reasonable basis. 

If it be objected that a National Parks policy and a 
National Parks Department are impossible to a nation 
impoverished by war and carrying an unprecedented load 
of taxation and insurance, it may be replied that the 
proposal here submitted cannot for a moment be con- 
sidered as anything other than a national measure of 
vital economy. The second decade after the War will 
reveal to the British people certain economic realities to 
which so far they have hardly awakened. For one thing, 
we shall see a great acceleration of the movement towards 
a changed ownership of estates, great and small : a develop- 
ment which will make the sales of land since 1916 
(‘England changing hands,” according to a familiar 
headline) seem relatively insignificant. We shall see, 
again, an increasing momentum in the new industrial 
revolution, involving an alteration in the industrial 
balance of power, accompanied by the building of towns 
and residential areas inhabited by a population with 
greatly enlarged command of the means of locomotion. 
In the Britain of to-morrow a system of National Parks 
will be a prime necessity. And before us at this moment 

lies the choice between a policy of economic foresight 
and the old habit of drift. For that habit we have had 
to pay on a ruinous scale; and if it should be continued 
our children would be made to pay without hope of mercy. 
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I add a word on one other aspect of the subject, an 
aspect of special significance in England. Hitherto we have 
achieved only a very limited success in the social education 
of our richest men. They have learned almost nothing of 
an experience common among the millionaires of the 
United States and the British Dominions: I mean the 
pleasures of expansive and intelligent giving. In the 
England of to-morrow the resource of buying titles will 
perhaps not be open to them. A National Parks policy 
and Department would quickly produce an accordant 
tradition, and a fresh opportunity of spiritual satisfaction 


for the man of great wealth. 
S. K. Ratc.irre. 


SEEDSMEN AND SYNONYMITY 


OME months ago the writer discussed in these 
S columns the question of synonymity in the world 
of potato-growing. The article, written just before 
a prolonged holiday abroad, was criticised at considerable 
length during the writer’s absence by a gentleman who 
is in the seeds business; he returned too late to reply. 
The criticism was not sound, save in certain unimportant 
points, but in order to emphasise the fact that there is 
much dishonesty in the trade, and that thousands of simple 
buyers are victimised, the writer visited Ormskirk at the 
end of June. The only statement open to challenge in the 
earlier article is that 150 or 200 synonyms of “ Up-to- 
Date” have been offered. The truth is that they exist, 
but only a part of them have been offered for sale ; the rest 
have been put forward in good faith by the growers, and 
have been shown by the Ormskirk experts, who keep careful 
records, to be nothing more than synonyms. The decision 
has been accepted in good faith and tribute due to a highly 
respectable tuber has been duly rendered. Apart from 
this nothing need be taken away from what was written, 
while much might be added. 

It may be worth while to repeat the definition of synonym 
as used in relation to potato varieties. ‘‘ Two varieties are 
considered to be synonyms when all such morphological 
features as can be recognised by an experienced observer, 
as well as all such physiological characters as can be deter- 
mined by ordinary observation and experience, are common 
to both ; in fact when the characters of haulm, flower and 
tuber, as well as maturity, resistance to disease and particu- 
larly immunity or otherwise to wart disease are the same 
in both.” 

The real sufferer is no longer the farmer; the work of 
the National Institute of Agricultural Botany, following 
upon the leaflets of the Ministry of Agriculture and the 
unceasing efforts of its inspectors, has taught him to buy 
elsewhere ; to-day the allotment holder, the small gardener 
and the amateur who feels the passion for gardening stir 
in his veins when Spring returns to the land, are the real 
victims. They are exploited every year because the 
synonym monger charges them a high price for giving a new 
name to an old variety, or even for giving a new name to 
several old varieties mixed together. 

Those who visited the testing ground in the early summer 
(so called) of this year will have seen many of these preten- 
ders growing side by side with their true selves, if the term 
be permissible. A peculiar fact in connection with 
synonyms is that in some cases they vary from year to year. 
For instance, there is one called “ First Crop”; in 1925 
it was “ Sir John Llewellyn,” a well-known and established 
variety, this year it is a different but an equally well-known 
sort. The popularity of ‘“ Up-to-Date” is maintained at 
Ormskirk; they show you “Factor,” ‘ Longkeeper,” 
“* Prosperity,” ‘‘ Sensation ” and “ Duchess of Cornwall ” ; 
every one of them “‘ Up-to-Date,” and nothing else. ‘ The 
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Duke of York” has become “ Dr. Kitchen,” “ St, Pay]» 
and “ Western Hero.” ‘ Sharp’s Express” appears unde 
the names of “ Earliest of All,” “‘ Early Favourite,” “ 
Bird.” “ British Queen” is shown as “ Royalty,” “ Trigh 
Elegance,” “‘ Beauty of Essex,” and “Colleen.” “ Great 
Scot” appears as “ Dreadnought,” “‘ Southampton Wop. 
der.” “Crusader” appears as “ Titan” and “ Potfiller,” 
and soon. Altogether the writer saw thirty-six synonyms 
that have been proclaimed as such by the Committe. 
There were many others marked and awaiting their final 
certificate of fraudulent pretence while they received 
the benefit of a doubt so small as to be almost negligible, 

It should be stated that the facts set out here are not 
special information in any way. What he who writes say 
at Ormskirk you who read are able to see for yourselves in 
return for the pleasure of paying a visit to an Institution 
conducted by men and women who devote sound knowledge 
and enthusiasm to the public service and are anxious to 
raise the standard of production. Those who believe that 
the trade is maligned would do well to study the facts before 
they commit themselves. 

There is no possibility that growers can plead ignorance, 
They know precisely what is happening at Ormskirk, they 
receive an annual invitation to attend the testing ground 
and see things for themselves ; some of them accept, and the 
facts of their case are presented to them without any soften- 
ing. But this particular form of fraud is a paying one and 
will continute to pay for years to come, because there is 
always a new generation of amateur gardeners arriving, and 
certainly the catalogues are very pretty and the illustrations 
are admirably reproduced. Stories about new varieties with 
extraordinary cropping power are told with enthusiasm, 
and the game is a perfectly safe one at present because no 
penalties attach and the Synonym Committee do not care to 
pillory offenders publicly. So far as I can remember, in the 
letter of protest evoked by my earlier paper on this subject, 
the writer was astonished to find that the repute of the trade 
should be attacked, but if he is really interested, and since 
he lives within twenty miles of Ormskirk, he would do well 
to visit the testing ground and make enquiry about the 
standing and repute of the offending firms. He will find 
that they include some of the largest advertisers, business 
houses that are constant in their appeal to just the class of 
amateur that is unable to discriminate, that parts with 
hard-earned money in good faith and buys something that 
is not a new variety at all but one old and well-established, 
sometimes two or three mixed together. They would be 
purchaseable at a much lower price if real and not fancy 
names Were assigned to them. 

The scandal is blatant, naked, and unashamed ; and while 
it is possible for somebody who does not know anything about 
the business to protest against the publicity given to the 
malpractice, those who are associated with the trade cannot 
rightly affect surprise or indignation. It is well known that 
synonym traders did consider the question of taking action 
against those who are endeavouring to give their game away, 
that certain of their representatives took Counsel’s opmion 
and were advised not to pursue their action. At a time like 
the present, when in the world of food production everybody 
preys upon the producer, it is a public duty to expose the 
tricks of the kind set out here ; the Ministry of Agriculture 
and the National Institute of Agricultural Botany have done 
well to place the facts before the section of the public that 
will take sufficient interest in its own welfare to receive a0 
ponder them. 

Let it be remembered to the credit of those concerned that 
there are many seedsmen who refuse, in spite of all tempts 
tion, to have anything to do with dishonest practice. They 
are out for profit like the rest of the world, but the money 
they earn must be clean, and consequently their catalogues 
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im no high-sounding varieties that are created merely 
to mislead. Doubtless these straight-forward folk suffer 
from the lack of startling and sensational invitation to the 
unwary, but what they lose in cash they make up in credit, 
and among those who know they are respected. Such 
firms would be among the first to approve of the attempts 
that are made to clean and clear up this very considerable 
branch of industry and to give a fair run for his money to 
the enthusiastic amateur whose chief failing is credulity. 

Synonymity is not limited to the potato; growers offer 
many other vegetable seeds masquerading under names to 
which they are not entitled. But the potato offers attrac- 
tions that other vegetables do not enjoy. It is so easy to 
buy a good stock in a falling market, give it a high-sounding 
title, lie about it with all the glib phraseology of theshowman, 
and pick the pocket of the small man who is at once 
enthusiastic and gullible. 8. L. B. 


PORTABLE WIRELESS 


GOOD many rather “ superior ” people—of whom 
A I am one—have hitherto been inclined to regard 


broadcasting for domestic consumption as at 
best a rather vulgar and stupid business, and at worst 
an intolerable nuisance. Nor has this prejudice—if it 
be so regarded—lacked foundation. I know many a 
pleasant country inn where one used of an evening to 
be able to drink one’s pint in peace and talk with a 
friend or join in the slow village gossip, but where now 
there is a loud speaker on the shelf among the bottles, 
and all conversation, particular or general, is drowned by 
a lecture on lupins or an “ uncle” being facetious with 
“the kiddies ” or the Duke of York deliberately opening 
a county dog show, or one of the Savoy bands pouring 
out an unending stream of jazz. Such vandalistic 
intrusions upon the ancient amenities of a pet bar-parlour 
are unforgivable; yet, since the landlord, proud of his 
expensive acquisition, cannot be persuaded that his guests 
do not welcome the entertainment, there is no remedy— 
short of the surreptitious smashing of a valve.* On 
such occasions one may be forgiven for wondering whether 
the birth of Marconi was not an even more deplorable 
event than that of Mussolini—or Lenin or Jack the 
Ripper. 

Then, again, there is the defacement of the suburbs. 
For some suburbs—even Garden Suburbs—used to possess 
a genuine rural beauty with their low hedgerows and their 
infinitely diverse exhibition of horticultural taste. But 
“the wireless” has ended all that. In almost every 
garden there is now a tottering pole with a conspicuous 
wire or group of wires running from its summit to a tree 
ora chimney. Some poles totter towards the East and 
some towards the West, and a few—but they are very 
few—are almost offensively secure and upright, and so 
stayed as to be indifferent to all the winds that blow. 
But the majority, at any rate, wear the sordid appearance 
of a dilapidated clothes line that has outgrown its natural 
proportions, and the once pretty gardens appear, seen 
mM a row, little better than the backyards of a slum. I 
know a window that used a few years ago to have perhaps 
the most perfect view there can be of Lulworth Cove— 
now quite spoiled by a great rusty iron mast and its four 
stays right in front of it, only ten yards or so away, 
teeking of “ uncles” and municipal dance music. 

It is for such reasons as this that I have long disliked 
the “ wireless,” and I relate them here, not to convince 
but merely to explain. For I have been converted—not, 

course, to an appreciation of loud speakers in country 


* If this is done latish on a Saturday evening there should be a 
g00d chance of peace all through that particular week-end. 








bar-parlours or of hop-poles, slanting or erect, in suburban 
gardens, but to the fascinating possibilities of a good 
wireless set from which one can get what one wants 


without offending the ears or eyes of anybody else. And 
the instrument of my conversion has been a first-rate 
“ portable” set. The “ portable” principle does not, 
of course, get rid of the nuisance of the loud speaker in 
places of public resort and refreshment, but it eliminates 
the outside aerial altogether, and, what is far more 
important, it enables those members of a household who 
want to “‘ turn on the wireless ” to do so without inflicting 
the “ talks” or the music upon other members who want 
to read or write or perhaps sleep. The set can be taken 
to the attic or the cellar or out into the garden—though 
neighbours might, of course, reasonably object to that— 
but the point is that it will work equally well anywhere, 
in a car, or in a train going sixty miles an hour. 

One cannot at present put these portable sets into one’s 
waistcoat pocket. That will come some day, no doubt, 
but in the meantime they seem, as a rule—I have had 
the opportunity of testing several—to be about as large 
and as heavy as a small week-end suitcase. Moreover, 
at present they are decidedly expensive, ranging in price 
roughly from about £20 to £70. In the course of the 
next few years there will probably be a considerable 
reduction in price as well as an increase in efficiency. But 
already there are some extremely efficient machines on 
the market. Of the sets that I have had an opportunity 
of testing—which is, of course, not all there are—the 
“*Selector Super” is incomparably the best. It costs 
£58, with another £4 or so for valve royalties, but its 
performance is so wonderful and its tone so perfect that 
no one who can afford such a sum is likely to regret the 
expenditure. It deserves to be described, not because 
it is the only and even the best “‘ portable ” wireless set 
on the market, but because its qualities illustrate all I 
have to say about the possibilities of “ portable ” wireless 
more effectively than those of any other set I have 
yet tried. 

This set has seven valves. Nevertheless, you can pick 
it up easily in one hand and put it in your car or in the 
train and take it, let us say, to Wiltshire. There in your 
country cottage you will, of course, get Daventry at full 
strength, and Bournemouth and Cardiff and Plymouth, 
and perhaps Birmingham and London and Cork. All 
these in daylight. After nightfall there are hardly any 
limits to what you can get. You can get a variety enter- 
tainment from Rome or Barcelona, or an opera from 
Madrid, or dance music from Diisseldorf (Langenberg) 
or Leipsic or Prague or Kénigsberg. These you can get 
on almost any night. On nights when the “ atmosphere ” 
is good you can get, they say, Moscow or even Schenectady 
in the United States. In this last, though I tried, I did 
not succeed, but I am informed and can easily believe 
that it has been done, for on this set I have got music 
from Madrid and Leipsic so loud that the volume had 
to be reduced, and even then was loud enough for, say, 
a dancing hall with fifty couples. 

It is hard to exaggerate the fascination of playing with 
a wireless set of this kind—of being able to turn from 
Daventry to Madrid, then Rome, then Hamburg, and 
then back to London, and all within the space of a minute. 
One listens to a Spaniard singing the murderous song of 
Verdi’s Otello in Madrid, and then immediately to a waltz 
from Leipsic played as only Germans can play dance 
music, and then home, if one can bear it, to the Savoy 
Orpheans—and all this in the wilds of Wiltshire. It is 
impressive as well as delightful. As night falls the choice 
of programmes becomes almost infinite. And it is 
fascinating, too, to pick up stations which come in only 
faintly because of their low power and to try to discover 
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where and what they are. Is this Turin or Vienna or 
Odessa? It is something in the south-east direction— 
for the set turns on a swivel and easily reveals direction. 
From the music one cannot tell, but when the piece ends 
the announcer may say something, and then from the 
language he uses one may be able to confirm one’s guess— 
or sometimes perhaps discover with immense chagrin that 
it was only “ Bournemouth speaking ”’ after all! 

This particular set, however, does not take the “ long- 
wave ” stations—such as Radio-Paris or Hilversum—well. 
I am told that it cannot be adjusted to do so without 
impairing its capacity to receive at full strength the short- 
wave stations, which are, of course, far more interesting 
and important. Of the sets which I have tested I should 
place the “ Rees-Mace” as second to the “ Selector.” 
Its efficiency is remarkable, it is beautifully made, and I 
think it might be described as being even better value 
for its actual cost than the “ Selector”; but its cost is 
only a little more than half that of its more elaborate 
rival, and, having only four valves, it is not guaranteed 
to take any short-wave station at a greater distance than 
thirty miles. Actually, however, I have found it take 
Cardiff well, for example, at at least a hundred miles. 
It will also take the “ long-wave ’” Daventry—which means 
on most days the full London programme—at full strength 
from any spot in the British Isles, and it takes Radio-Paris 
far better than the “Selector.” It costs about £35. 
Less expensive “ Rees-Mace ”’ sets are available, I under- 
stand, down to as little as £17; but of these I have no 
personal knowledge. 

There are both cheaper and more expensive “ portable ” 
sets than these. Amongst the former I may mention 
the “‘ McMichael” and the “ Langham,” both of which 
will satisfactorily “receive”? any near station (as well, 
of course, as Daventry). Amongst the latter I can 
mention only the “Igranic.” The “Igranic”’ set is 
wonderful, but it is not really “ portable.” It can be 
described only as “ transportable.” It cannot conveniently 
be carried from room to room, and its setting up is pretty 
complicated. I have not had so much opportunity as I 
should have wished of testing its possibilities, but it is 
certainly much more “ selective”’ than the “ Selector ”’— 
which is so far my choice of them all—that is to say, it 
can take a distant station like Langenberg, cutting out 
nearer stations whose wavelengths are within five or 
ten metres. 

But these technical details are not important. What 
is really interesting is the fact that “‘ portable wireless ” has 
definitely arrived. The “Selector” set is sufficient evidence 
of that, as also, on another and more modest scale, is 
the “* Rees-Mace.” These are miraculous machines, dis- 
pellers of all reasonable prejudice. The “Selector,” I 
am told, can get Rome and Paris and Madrid—though, for 
some odd reason, rarely London or Daventry—from the high 
lands of East Africa, and will give you music from Spain 
while you are carrying it upstairs in Nairobi. For such 
performance £60 does not seem so terribly high a 
price after all. R. B. 


Correspondence 


A MYTHICAL LAND 
To the Editor of Tuk New SrTaresMAn. 


Sm,—There are one or two comments that I, as a late two- 
year resident in the U.S., may be permitted to make upon 
your article, “‘A Mythical Land.” 

First, that I am glad to see you insist: “‘ We may rightly 
hold that material prosperity is not everything: but we can 
hardly help knowing that lack of it may easily pull our 
civilisation to pieces.” Since I returned to this country I 
have had to listen to a great deal of exceedingly ill-informed 


—_ 


criticism of the United States (nearly always by persons who 
have never visited the Republic), and I have been struck by 
the extraordinary rancour with which such critics attack the 
devotion to material prosperity which is undoubtedly one of 
the characteristics of the United States and its peoples (there 
is not one America, but many). For these critics the genuine 
idealism, which I do not think any person with real experience 
of the States would dispute as existing throughout the length 
and breadth of the Republic, is mere gasbaggery, and for the 
most part they, convinced that it is mere hypocrisy or at best 
childishness, do not attempt to understand it or its relation 
to the history of the United States. The United States have 
never really been “up against it.”” Hence an incapacity to 
doubt and a want of appreciation of the interdependence of 
the material and spiritual. The idealism exists, but a certain 
incapacity to harness it to actuality manifests itself. But to 
acknowledge this incapacity does not annihilate the existence 
of the idealism. What the United States lacks is not, as | 
only too often hear asserted, soul but what I may call spiritual 
technique. Not till a great many leaves have fallen can she 
gain it, and then only as it is always gained, as every adolescent 
individual gains it, at the cost of suffering, disillusion and by 
supreme bravery. So much for that comment. 

You emphasise her resources and you mention her material 
technique. To my mind you do not emphasise this technique 
quite enough. It is astounding. It would be better under- 
stood over here if more attention was paid to the existence of 
the catch-phrase, so popular over there, ‘‘ Let George do it!” 
—that is, “ the tool to the man who can use it!” or, I may 
add, invent it. Big Industry is, on the whole, run in the 
United States by young men. The Career—such as it is, for, 
alas! this maxim does not seem to apply to the disinterested 
professions such as teaching—is open to talents. By and 
large, the young man “ gets his chance.” This is due to many 
factors, but above all to the volatility of the American tem- 
perament, so violently extrovert, which in physical matters 
welcomes change even as we tend to abhor it. The average 
American man delights in material technique, in “ gadgets,” 
and this delight is not stolid as with the Germans but gay; 
his delight is a virtuoso’s. Hence the remark of one of America’s 
most prominent historians to the writer: ‘“ Our best brains 
and daring go into engineering. If we have a Democritus or 
a Leonardo you will not find him in a college or a studio but 
in the laboratory of the General Electric.” 

Last, let me draw attention to the slogan used in all the 
big stores: ‘“*The customer is always right.” The buyer is 
studied, and not only the buyer in the home market. 

And what is at the back of it all? Greed? No; the 
persuasion that mankind can find a way through prosperity 
by technique with idealism to the New Civilisation which shall 
be a civilisation for every citizen, in so far as he can enjoy it, 
and not merely for the lucky or even the wise few.— Yours, etc., 

Yew Tree House, RoBERT NICHOLS. 

Winchelsea. 
August 4th. 

[We certainly very readily admit the existence of this form 
of “ idealism ” in America. And it wears a certain democratic 
air; it is indeed intended by the Rotarians that their “ New 
Civilisation ” shall be a civilisation for every citizen. That is 
not to be questioned. What some of us do question is whether 
the standards of this “‘ New Civilisation”’’ are really worthy 
of acceptance by any citizen.—Eb. N.S.] 


ENGLISH JUSTICE 


To the Editor of THz New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—With your article on “ American Justice ” most people 
whose opinion matters will be in agreement. But there is a 
beam in our own eye. You say, “ All countries have their 
Thayers, but most have means by which the misbehaviour of 
such ‘ judges’ can be corrected.” Unfortunately, there is m 
most cases no available means whereby the misbehaviour of 
our English magistrates can be corrected. In theory there 1s, 
in serious cases, an appeal to Quarter Sessions or to a Divisional 
Court ; in practice the cost of such an appeal is prohibitive 
to all but breweries and motorists, apart from other difficulties. 

The evil of party magistrates, who make partisan comments 
and are moved in their decisions by partisan motives, has 
always been great, but has much increased since the General 
Strike. At least, such has been my experience in an indus- 
trial area. Incidentally, but not quite irrelevantly, I am 4 
Conservative in politics——Yours, etc., 


August 16th. A Soricrros. 
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STONEHENGE 
To the Editor of Tae New Sraresman. 

Six,—With reference to Lord Olivier’s strong article on 
“ Stonehenge,” I was in command of the mobilisation centres 
of Mechanical Transport at Bulford and Larkhill Camps in 
1916, and therefore in daily view of Stonehenge from the 
latter camp. It filled me with indignation to see the great 
Cursus, also the long straight path from Stonehenge to the 
point on the horizon at which the sun rises at the Summer 
Solstice, and another ancient pathway to mark the rising and 
setting of the sun at the Equinoxes, being cut up by the daily 
exercises of Brigades of Artillery, which exercises could easily 
have been carried out elsewhere. A “long barrow” was also 
being damaged. 

I at once wrote to the Chief Engineer and had the Com- 
mander-in-Chief notified of the irreparable and unnecessary 

that was being done. To tackle the matter by another 
channel I had the Office of Works notified, and an official was 
sent down to whom I pointed out these neolithic monuments 
which were being obliterated. 

It is disheartening to think that the damage has been going 
on steadily since then. The grand Cursus—the finest extant— 
though damaged can still be preserved, although the Solsticial 
and Equinoxial paths are almost wiped out. Some of the 
ancient grandeur of the setting of Stonehenge can be restored, 
if the decayed Army huts are removed and the Act of Parliament 
for the preservation of ancient monuments put in force.— 
Yours, etc., A. L. CALDWELL. 

St. Margaret’s-at-Cliffe. 

August 15th. 


INDUSTRY AND THE EMPLOYER 
To the Editor of Tuk New StTaTesMan. 


Sm,—I hope you will kindly allow me space for a few 
comments on your article, “‘ Industry and the Employee.” 

The writer of the article criticises the Whitley Scheme as 
starting at the wrong end—the National Joint Industrial 
Council—instead of in the workshop, since “ with the workshop 
problem the employees are best able to take an intelligent 
interest in controlling,” but he ends by merely stating, without 
attempting to solve, the problem of how “ to fit such collabora- 
tion in with our traditions, our existing organisation, and our 
present lines of development.” ‘ 

It may be of interest to the writer to know that some firms 
are successfully solving this problem, and in a manner which 
appears fully to bear out the justice of the writer’s criticism 
of the Whitley Scheme. Just as the control should begin 
with the workshop, so it should start on those matters which 
are least likely to be controversial—i.e., with workshop con- 
ditions rather than with questions of wages and hours. The 
attached is a list of functions with which a firm anxious to 
experiment might begin. (It matters little whether the function 
of the council or committee is styled executive or advisory. 
In matters involving expenditure by the firm it would naturally 
be advisory ; in others, and certainly in all the minor matters, 
it would tend to be executive in fact if not in name.) 

1. Promotion of physical welfare; provision of drinking 
water ; lavatories, washing accommodation, cloak rooms ; 
heating, lighting and ventilation; protective clothing ; 
holiday arrangements. 

Recreation ; entertainments; outings; allotments. 

- Collections for clubs and charities ; hospital subscriptions. 

.» Representation of workers on shop clubs and local bodies. 

- Dental and medical service. 

Suggestions of improvements in method and organisation 

of work and testing of suggestions. 

- Accident prevention and inspection of works ; ambulance 

and first aid. 

- Library and lectures. 

- The distribution of work hours, breaks, time-recording. 

10. The method of payment of wages, form of pay ticket, etc. ; 
the adjustment of grievances. 

11. Questions of discipline and conduct as between manage- 
ment and workpeople (malingering, bullying, time-keeping, 
publicity with regard to rules, provision of notice boards). 

12. Technical library. 

13. Investigation of circumstances tending to reduce efficiency 

or in any way to interfere with the satisfactory working 

of the establishment. 


oo 





14. The issue and revision of works rules. 
15. Apprentice training. 

16. Technical and general education. 

17. Promotion schemes. 

I should like to add that in all the cases I have in mind the 
utmost care has been taken not to prejudice the position of 
the Trade Unions concerned in any way and to obtain the 
latter’s full support. The following is a rule of one committee : 
“* Agreements entered into by the Unions and the company to 
be dealt with only by the Unions. All agreements made to 
be strictly observed” ; while another (to quote the firm’s own 
remarks) “has been established not only on the basis of 
recognition of the Unions, but with the stipulation that Trade 
Union rules and customs shall not be contravened without the 
written consent of the Union concerned.’”’—Yours, etc., 

8 Old Square, H. SAMUELS. 

Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 


TOURING ABROAD 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 

Sm,—Your article about “ Touring Abroad” in the last 
issue is much to the point. I have just done two thousand 
miles in an Austin Seven to and from a stay in Austria with 
friends, and can endorse most of Mr. Davidson’s remarks. 

We spent nineteen days on the road, and found that food 
and lodging cost the two of us £17 or so, using mainly “ two 
gable” inns. The gable inns were in some cases rather 
primitive, either in smell, plumbing or food. 

Perhaps we were unlucky in our roads. Outward bound 
from Boulogne to Strasbourg through Chalons they were pretty 
good, but it was very seldom we could get above 25 m.p.h. 
on the way back from Colmar via Troyes to Soissons—and at 
times we were down to ten or twelve for seemingly endless 
miles. South Germany (Strasbourg-Salzburg) was mainly poor 
as well; but Austria was rather better. Tar-mac we only 
met near Lake Constance, and a few lorries would knock the 
bottom out of most of the other tarred roads one saw. 

We surmounted three big passes in Austria—one only by 
reversing up the stiffest part (1 in 4}). I am sure, though, 
that the car was starved of air at those high altitudes—five 
thousand to six thousand feet—and I would imagine that a 
larger choke tube would help a lot. 

Altogether it was a most enjoyable trip. The only casualties 
were five spokes, twenty odd punctures (nails) and some cracks 
in the aluminium body plating. As regards cost, £10 would 
not cover the extra expense of a tour abroad. The following 
(approximate) items may be of interest. Return fare for car, 
£7 10s.; two passengers, £2 10s.; international travelling 
pass, £1; passport, £1; “ G.B.” plate, etc., 7s.; Customs 
fees paid in London, £1, at Boulogne, £1 5s. (both paid through 
R.A.C.) ; Customs on other frontiers, about 1s. each ; insurance 
against loss of car or Customs deposit, £1; maps, £1; motor 
taxation due abroad, £2 ; R.A.C. charges, 10s.—total, about 219. 

By the way, why don’t the R.A.C. and A.A. amalgamate ? 
They each employ a super-man at Boulogne, both of whom 
do exactly similar work and use the same office on the quay 
and in the town. One super-man would suffice.—Yours, etc., 

Brookfield, Emsworth, Hants. ARTHUR MuRRAY. 

August 14th. 


WAR BIRDS 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Owing to the importance of War Birds: The Diary 
of an Unknown Aviator as a historical document, and to the 
intense interest this publication has aroused, several reviewers 
have suggested that its authenticity should be guaranteed to 
the public. We, as the English publishers, are now in a 
position to guarantee that War Birds is the true diary of an 
aviator killed in France during the Great War. For your 
private information we are enclosing a copy of a cable regarding 
the authenticity of this book, despatched to us by Messrs. 
Doran Company, its American publishers, in reply to our 
enquiry. From this cable it is apparent that the sub-title, 
“The Diary of an Unknown Aviator,” is wrong; this should 
read ‘“* The Anonymous Diary of an Aviator.”’—Yours, etc., 

2 Portsmouth Street, Joun Hamiuron, Ltp. 

Kingsway, W.C. 2. (Cuas. H. Dantes, Director). 
July 29th. 
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Miscellany 


STRINDBERG 


POSTPONED my remarks upon The Father last week, 
having devoted all my space to discourse upon the 
gaiety of Mr. Shaw, and upon the difficulty of finding 

actors and actresses to interpret that gaiety upon the stage. 
Meanwhile I hope many more of those who are likely to 
read this page have by now visited the Everyman Theatre 
‘and seen Strindberg’s play. I seldom enjoy telling people 
about plays which they have not seen ; I write primarily 
for those who have seen the play in question, or will never 
see it. To my mind, dramatic criticism should always be, 
if possible, a month late. Nothing would induce me to 
read about a play I was going to see. To know what is 
going to happen takes away half the excitement and, while 
I am in the theatre, the last thing I want to remember is 
what somebody else thought of this scene or that. After- 
wards I delight in comparing impressions. 

The two most important facts about Strindberg, apart 
from his genius, were that he was liable to violent attacks of 
suspicion-mania and that he could not get on with or 
without women and married wife after wife. He did not 
know how to live with women, or how to quarrel with them, 
how to make it up, or how to break with them. They 
threw him into a state of agonised bewilderment shot 
with flashes of piercing hate-directed insight. A large part 
of his work may be roughly described as the sorrows of a 
hen-pecked Blue Beard. Possessing the lucidity of genius, 
he could also suddenly recollect himself and see himself as 
mad or impossibly exacting; and he rightly named his 
longest account of the agonies of such an intimacy The 
Confessions of a Fool. Being a poet, he could sometimes 
invest such agonies with the tatters of a lurid beauty and 
make you feel, “‘O what a noble mind is here o’er-thrown,” 
but he could never put the personal aspects of exasperation 
and misery far enough behind him ; never get rid of resent- 
ment towards the figments of his imagination because of 
their resemblance to the actual persons who had served him 
as models. His imagination and his power of reviving as 
he wrote intense perceptions of what he had experienced 
enabled him to create figures fitted with powerful vitality, 
but once created he could not let them go their own way or 
allow them the right to live, however balefully, as human 
beings. He would snatch up his own creations and by 
doing so turn them into wax-effigies to stick with nails of 
spite and roast before the fire of his private anger. This is 
clearly to be seen in the play I am about to criticise ; it 
degrades it from the catagory of excellent to that of the 
remarkable. The same flaw runs through nearly all his 
work. (I have not read his historical dramas ; perhaps they 
and his fairy dramas should be excepted.) His art judged 
as a whole is of the kind often euphemistically called 
“ cathartic ’ and is unduly exalted in periods of perplexity, 
in which egotism, sometimes sympathetic sometimes 
childish, sprawls and spews before the public, indifferent to 
the impression it makes so long as it exhibits itself. Strind- 
berg was a struggler : “‘ To search for God and to find the 
Devil! That is what has happened to me,” he cries in 
Inferno. The man who is all struggle may be huge, but he 
cannot be great. 

The curtain goes up; we are looking into one of those 
northern homes which give us such an odd arresting sense 
of isolation. This is the study of a distinguished man of 
science (Strindberg—I never could make out whether, or 
not, it was one of his delusions—considered that he had 
made, or was on the verge of making, important mineral- 
ogical discoveries), and the owner of the study is also a 
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cavalry captain. As usual, the only neighbours are 4 
pastor and a doctor; and without the home broods the 
terrific atmospheric pressure of gossip and respectability— 
quite Ibsenish, in fact. The spirit of the drama js, 
however, not at all like Ibsen. In Ibsen the woman 
nearly always has the beau réle; in Strindberg’s plays 
she is not even the conduit of disaster, but evil itself. 
The house is upside down. “‘ The Captain ” is st i 

in a mesh woven by the maleficent wills of wife, nurse, 
mother-in-law and grandmother-in-law. (Mr. Loraine acted 
admirably through the neurotic lion.) The struggle of the 
moment is over the education of his daughter ; her mother 
wants to make her an artist on the strength of the admira- 
tion of a young man who was rather in love with the girl, 
her grandmother wants to make her into a spiritualist, 
the servants to convert her to the Salvation Army, the 
Captain’s old nurse into a Baptist; while he is deter. 
mined that she shall be taken out of confusion and sent 
away to school. He will assert his rights as “‘ the Father,” 
Her mother is equally determined that she shall control 
the destiny of her child, and, as we presently see, she is 
a formidable woman of relentless cunning—all the more 
formidable because she is entirely without magnanimity 
or a sense of honour, and because her cunning is of the 
hand-to-mouth kind. Ibsen was fond of showing how 
much more humane women were because they were not 
conscience-ridden, often how much more sensible they were 
in consequence. Strindberg revelled in showing that it 
made them monsters. Laura will stick at nothing to get 
her way. She is prepared, we discover, to drive her 
already neurotic husband crazy, and in order to hasten 
that process and detach him from his child, to suggest 
that he is not her real father. Her method of getting 
her own way hitherto has been to exasperate him into 
nerve storms, and to reinforce the impression he then 
makes on others by writing letters, intimating that she 
fears he is not in his right mind. The last doctor, however, 
had seen that he was fundamentally sane, so by making 
this man’s life unbearable in the neighbourhood Laura 
has got another doctor to take his practice. He, she hopes, 
may prove more amenable. He does, though he at once 
catches her out lying about her husband. Lying, did I 
say? That word gives a false impression of the semi- 
conscious subtlety of her schemes. Even her crass stupidity, 
her miscomprehension of her husband’s work, helps her 
towards the end her remorseless will is set upon. She 
tells the doctor that her husband suffers from delusions. 
She tells him that he thinks he knows what is going on 
in the planets from looking through a microscope. The 
doctor pricks up his ears; but when he talks to “ The 
Captain ” himself he discovers that he is merely investi- 
gating the composition of planets through the spectrum. 
So that piece of information (to Laura’s imperturbable 
surprise) has failed in its effect. In a dispute with her 
husband she learns, or think she learns, that if a child 
is illegitimate the father has no control over its education. 
She then proceeds to suggest to him that Bertha is not his 
child, a suggestion which takes instant and deep root, 
because in the opening scene we have seen him confronted, 
as a soldier in authority, with a paternity case he cannot 
solve. In his already half-distracted state the doubt 
drives him to real, though temporary, insanity. She 
then tells the doctor that her husband has an extra- 
ordinary delusion that he is not Bertha’s father, which 
is amply confirmed by his ravings upon that point. The 
doctor is thus won over, and “ The Captain’s ” old nurse 
coaxes the exhausted patient into a strait-waistcoat. 
She hypnotises him into docility by crooning old nursery 
reminiscences to him—a terrible scene, excellently acted by 
Miss Haidee Wright. He struggles and it is too late t 
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eseape—and he finally falls into a state of unconsciousness 
which may end in death or a living death in a lunatic asylum. 
Now, why this horrible woman behaves in this way, 
and where that flaw I spoke of as running through 
Strindberg’s work comes in, are questions which the 
reader may well ask. True, Strindberg puts into her 
mouth the statement that she detested her husband as 
a husband, though she was willing to mother him as a 
sick child, but the dramatist has, without knowing it, drawn 
the portrait of a man with whom no woman could ever 
live in peace and affection. There are two sides to “ The 
Captain’s” nature, both as extreme as they were in 
Strindberg himself; the impulse of the tyrant, of the 
gigantic hero whom woman, and especially a wife, must 
blindly obey, and a soft, yielding, pathetic side which 
cries out to be petted and nursed like a child. The 
from one state is in this case unmodulated by a 
touch of humour; they are both stark demands upon a 
wife, who cannot well regard the same man both as a 
sublime, unshakable hero and as a baby. The funda- 
mental interest, however, of this double emotional demand 
is that in a less violent form it is so common as to be, 
not perhaps what every woman knows, but, at any rate, 
recognisable by many an egotistic man, and one which is 
met, if at all, only by cautious bigamy. The fury and 
despair of Strindberg at finding that the same woman 
cannot be an adoring slave, and the next moment (just as 
his quick moods shift) the patient and tender mother, 
vented itself in a malignant analysis of ‘“ woman.” 
Although it is absolutely necessary dramatically that 
Laura should deceive both the doctor and the pastor, 
Strindberg’s rage against her is so hot that he makes, 
certainly her brother the pastor and in a lesser degree 
the doctor, actually see through her! It is difficult to 
recall a more striking nemesis of failing to attain in art 
the indifferent justice of the artist. 
DesmMonD MacCartuy. 


THE MAKING OF A POET 


N’every herd there is some restive steer 
Who leaps the cows and heads each wild stampede 
Till the old bulls unite in jealous fear 
To hunt him from the pastures where they feed. 


Hunted afar, he hears the jungles crash, 
And desperately, lest his courage fail, 
Across his hollow flanks with sounding lash 
Scourges the heavy whipcord of his tail. 


Far from the phalanxes of horns that guard 
The sleeping herds, he keeps the wolf at bay, 
Followed at midnight by the slinking pard 
And goaded by the fly-swarm through the day. 
Roy CamMpPBELL. 


Art 
BLAKE AS AN ART CRITIC 


HERE are but few reputations with sufficient 
strength to survive the rigours of a present 
day centenary. The exaggerated admiration 
of disciples and the enterprise of publishers are 

apt to transform the celebration into an act of decisive 
burial, with a complete set of works to serve as a 
tombstone. “Save me from my editors!” 


might well be the cry of the unhappy victim crushed 
——, by the mistaken zeal which obscures his 
0 


image beneath a bulk of collected notes, 


unfinished fragments, resuscitated failures and a host 
of alia and ana. But William Blake in this respect is 
singularly favoured. From the intensive industry of 
research he emerges with undimmed glory. In the 
whole of Mr. Keynes's collected edition, which should 
be a lasting example for all editors in its completeness 
and self-effacing discretion, there is not a scrap of Blake’s 
writing omitted and not a scrap which is superfluous. 
sae enya mystics and mock-mystics may reveal or 
smother as they will, making Blake as a rule the excuse 
for the bees in their bonnets. But now that he stands 
so entirely revealed to us, a reference to his own text 
will put to rapid flight the myriad phantasmata of 
alien minds by which his work has been obscured. 

But if Blake in his poems and his prophecies has been 
rather an easy prey for the mystery-makers, in his 
discussion of art they can find nothing to elaborate or 
dim. His pronouncements on that subject are supreme- 
ly firm and definite. Nothing there can be distorted 
and turned to serve other purposes. The full edition 
is particularly valuable for the collection of the cata- 
logues to exhibitions, the notes, marginalia and epi Ss 
in which his verdicts on art are contained. a 
mentary as they appear, these various comments once 
united form a wide and coherent criticism, extending 
from the magnificent axioms “Prayer is the study of 
Art”’ and “ Praise is the practice of Art,” to the lam- 
poons on Cromeln and the hapless Felpham Billy. 

“‘'Why should not Painting, like Poetry, exist and 
exult in immortal thoughts?” Blake asked, and gave 
such answers as the beautiful intertwined decoration 
and verse of the books of lyrics and the illustrations 
to Milton and Job. In his criticism he sturdily 
champions the lines on which his own work lay. 
Technically, fresco is his delight, oil his abomination. 
Water-colour is his equivalent for the fresco of the 
Italians, and he roundly trounces the Royal Academy 
for its disapproval of that medium. In Raphael and 
Michaelangelo he finds clarity of colour, and that 
unity of colour and correct drawing without which 
no picture should exist. Rubens is “a most 
outrageous demon,” Correggio “‘a most cruel’’ one, 
and Rembrandt is damned along with them. His 
contemporaries, Bartolozzi, Woolett and Strange are 
scorned away to the glory of Durer. His whole cry 
is for light, clear outline and colour, against the bitu- 
minous painting of his time, with its “ blurs, blots, 
and smudges.” The protest still has its utility. 

But his doctrine is most elaborately expressed in the 
annotations to Reynolds’s “‘ Discourses.’’ He had a very 
poor opinion both of the Academy and its President. 
‘“ Christianity is Art and not Money. Money is its 
curse.” Some of this shot was doubtless intended for 
the official body. As for Sir Joshua, Blake was merciless, 
even unjust. The characters of the two were utterly 
incompatible. In himself, his position, his work, and 
his opinions, Reynolds stood for everything that Blake 
condemned—and Blake believed in hearty damning. 
Only a few paragraphs relating to the necessity for 
correct. drawing, or in praise of Poussin, meet his 
commendation. Many are tersely dismissed— 
““A mock!” “A lie!” And Blake also supports 
the legend that Reynolds did not write his lectures 
himself. The decisive points of conflict were Reynolds's 
praise of the Venetian school, and his lack of sufficient 
enthusiasm for Michaelangelo and Raphael. And, above 
all, Blake was against the academic attitude in general. 
Besides his championship of simplicity and freshness of 
colour he had a detestation of officialdom in art. The 
pre-Raphaelites, the impressionists and the _post- 
impressionists have all carried on Blakes’s part in the 
dispute in which the two great protagonists were 
ranged, and the dispute is likely to continue indefinitely, 
with the angels on Blake’s side. 


T. W. Earp. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HE following passage occurs at the beginning of 

“ The Man with the Twisted Lip ” (The Adventures 

of Sherlock Holmes). My object in quoting it will 

appear at the bottom of this article devoted to the 

question of “* saturation,” which appeared to Henry James 
a vital matter to every novelist : 

One night it was in June, ’89—there came a ring to my bell, 
about the hour when a man gives his first yawn and glances at 
the clock. I sat up in my chair, and my wife laid her needlework 
down in her lap and made a little face of disappointment. 

“‘A patient !” she said. ‘‘ You'll have to go out.” I groaned, 
for I was newly come back from a weary day. We heard the 
door open, a few hurried words, and then quick steps upon the 
linoleum. Our own door flew open, and a lady, clad in some 
dark-coloured stuff, with a black veil, entered the room. 

“You will excuse my calling so late,” she began, and then, 
suddenly losing her self-control, she ran forward, threw her arms 
about my wife’s neck, and sobbed upon her shoulder. “‘Oh! 
I’m in such trouble!” she cried; I do so want a little help.” 

“Why,” said my wife, pulling up her veil, “it is Kate Whitney. 
How you startled me, Kate! I had no idea who you were when 
you came in.” 

“I didn’t know what to do, so I came straight to you.” That 
was always the way. Folk who were in grief came to my wife 
like birds to a lighthouse. 

“*It was very sweet of you to come. Now, you must have 
some wine and water; and sit here comfortably and tell us all 
about it. Or should you rather that I sent James off to bed ?” 

Henry James considered that “saturation” was an 
essential condition for producing a novel worthy to be 
called a work of art, and that every novelist should be 
steeped in knowledge of his subject. When he criticised 
other novelists, the degree to which this characteristic 
was present in their work, or absent from it, was always 
one of the chief points he stressed in judging them. 
Because the work of Balzac possesses in so high a degree 
that concrete density of texture and convincing com- 
plexity of reference which are the results of “ saturation,” 
Balzac remained for him The Master Novelist. (See Henry 
James’ admirable lecture on Balzac published together with 
another lecture delivered in America: The Question of our 
Speech.) A novelist might have other ancillary qualities 
of high value; he might be a poet, a philosopher, a 
humorist, a fine writer, but his business as a novelist, the 
true triumph of his art, lay in creating an illusion of life, 
at once delicate and massive; in projecting a world so 
completely explored and known that in whatever direction 
the story might wander, whatever situations or characters 
it might encounter, the reader should remain circumscribed 
by the author’s hallucinations. There should be no holes 
in this world through which he might drop into others ; 
no by-paths in a story ending in misty vagueness and 
obviously unexplored by the novelist himself: to keep 
up unflaggingly this tremendous bluff of convincing 
omniscience was the novelist’s glory. It was Balzac’s. 
* * - 

We may grant that such is the nature of “ the novel” 
paramount, and it is obvious that an author must be 
steeped in experience to produce it: War and Peace 
could only have been written by one who from childhood 
had lived the life of the people described. However, 
there are many other kinds of novels. The critic would 
go very wrong who judged them according to their 
approximation to, or distance from, this one type of 
fiction ; indeed, to do so would be as absurd as it would 
be for a judge at a dog show to deal out awards pro- 
portionately to the degree to which retrievers, collies, 
spaniels, mastiffs, terriers, resembled the central canine 
type. A masterpiece in that particular type of fiction, 
certainly, must be the product of years of unconscious 
as well as purposive observation—of “ saturation,” in 
fact. But what of the others? Is there any principle 


<<< 


by which we can measure the amount of saturation 
required in any particular case? Obviously it differs 
enormously. To write a little masterpiece like Adolphe 
“ saturation,” in the Jacobean sense is unnecessary; lj 
that is needed is one intense experience of an emotional 
quandary passionately and clairvoyantly recalled. Other 
novels are actually dependent upon the author’s distance 
from his subject. I instanced last week The Vicar of 
Wakefield, and I suggested that the charm and point 
of much of Henry James’ own work lay in its being 
the record of the imaginative divinations of an alien 
observer. When we remember that the essence of the 
imaginative gift is the faculty of taking an ell when one 
is given an inch, it is clear that the amount of “ saturation ” 
required will differ in every case. Some novelists work 
best from mere hints. Conrad is an interesting case, for 
the merits of his work seem to depend both on his having 
been salted and soused in the sea and upon constructing 
character from a few flashlight impressions. 
* * * 


** You know,” says Marlow in Chance, “‘ that I saw him 
only on that one occasion I told you of. But it may be 
that a glimpse and no more is the proper way of seei 
an individuality.” Conrad’s characters are compo: 
(with the help of a running commentary) out of a few static 
attitudes caught at a moment of intense romantic attention. 
It is not a case of constructing the whole animal from one 
little bone—not Trollope’s case. Trollope, whose work 
with the exception of a few lapses, seems the outcome 
of most complete and trustworthy familiarity with his 
subject, was largely the result of stretching inches into 
ells. He tells us in his autobiography that the mag- 
nificently solid Archdeacon Grantley was invented before 
he ever met an archdeacon in the flesh. But Trollope was 
saturated in England. He knew what English characters 
would do and say in given circumstances with unerring 
sureness. How admirable his lawyers are! Yet his 
familiarity with the law courts was so slight that he can 
make Lady Mason in Orley Farm during her trial sit in 
the well of the court holding her friend’s hand, when, 
of course, she would have been in the dock. On the 
whole, however, we must put his achievement down to 
** saturation.” Is there, then, any guide to the amount 
of saturation required by any particular novelist? Only 
this subjective one: a novelist must have sufficient 
familiarity with his subject to give him confidence in 
his own imagination, for the absolute confidence of the 
novelist himself in his own divinations is essential if the 
novelist’s “ bluff” is to come off. I will add a corollary to 
this: “saturation” is most important when imaginative 
power is of the secondary or tertiary order. 

* * * 


Now screw a watchmaker’s lens in your eye for a moment 
and re-read the quotation at the top of the page. It is one 
of the few glimpses we are vouchsafed of the home-life of 
Dr. Watson. With a very few touches it suggests definitely 
a genteel interior. Its success is due to “ saturation”; 
the significant touches in it are barely intentional. Mr. 
Watson’s “‘ littie face of disappointment ” as she lets drop 
her needlework into her lap when she hears the bell ;_ note, 
too, the curiosa felicitas of the slip “ I had newly come back 
from a weary day ” (one is “ newly wed,” but one doesn’t 
come back “newly” from a day’s work; yet the slip 
positively enhances the suggestion of roseate domesticity 
disturbed and of Mrs. Watson’s little pout); “ now you 
must have some wine and water and sit here comfortably. 
How perfectly right! Genius could not have made 
Mrs. Watson utter words more significant of her walk in 
life. The hospitable intention is there; but wine is rather 
a treat, and no “lady” would partake of it undiluted. 
Rise a little above the Watsons in the social scale and 
the proposed dilution would be an impossible suggestion ; 
sink a little in that scale and the sympathetic Watson, 
after squatting like a frog in front of a cupboard, would 
have silently stepped forward with a bottle, while Mrs. 
Watson was indulging in frank exclamatory curiosity. But 
examine the passage: It is a tissue of happy unconscious 
touches. Moral: When we can’t get vision let us have 
at any rate “ saturation.” AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Friend of Antaeus. By Gerarp Horxins. Duckworth. 7s. 6d. 
Now East Now West. By Susan Errz. Benn. 7%. 6d. 

Folly’s Handbook. By Mary Acnes Hamitton. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

The Spanish Lady. By Marcarer L. Woops. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Lest Kinnellan. By AGNEs Mute Mackenzie. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


The difficulties of the monogamous life still continue to 
supply our serious novelists with their main theme, but it is 
not often that the particular difficulty over which Mr. Gerard 
Hopkins has spun his extremely sophisticated tangle of analysis 
and elucidation is treated so frankly and so seriously as it is 
in The Friend of Antaeus. 

Ian Wace, “a nice, sound, dull type, probably a solicitor,” 
harbours a wistful snobbery. Italy is to him what the Quartier 
St. Germain or Berkeley Square were to the American of Henry 
James’ day. He yearns to be associated with culture as the 
more ordinary type of snob longs for quarterings. So he 
marries Magdalen Callander, the grand-daughter of a certain 
Marumner, to whom “there are references in almost all the 
volumes of reminiscences written during the last fifty years.’’ 
Magdalene, in whom the eighteen-eighties still bloom, keeps 
the torch of Anglo-Florentine literary and artistic tradition 
burning quite briskly at her house in St. John’s Wood, where, 
though Mr. Hopkins does not actually say so, Vernon Lee 
probably took refuge at times, when visiting England in the 
summers before the war. Magdalene, naturally, goes to Italy 
every spring, and on one of these journeys she meets and 
condescends to poor Mr. Wace. Up to this point it seems as 
though the novelist were trying, in rather forced high spirits, 
to guy the kind of lady who was demolished in Patience and 
by du Maurier’s drawings. But, once Wace and his Magdalene 
are married, we realise that Mr. Hopkins’ aim is at something 
more intimate and more of all time than a mere caricature of 
an out-of-date ridiculousness. Magdalene is constitutionally 
celibate and Wace, for all his enthusiasm for Italian art, is as 
normal in his physical life as any stockbroker. So, not willing 
to risk alienating Magdalene by importunity, he contracts 
an irregular union with Evadne, a polyandrous journalist who 
lives first in Chelsea and then in Soho, and is a thorough 
change from his wife. But his second choice is, if possible, 
a worse mistake than his first. LEvadne becomes jealous of the 
wife who does not know of her existence, and, unable to 
persuade Wace to divorce Magdalene, whom he still adores, 
attempts suicide after announcing her intention to the detached 
and hyper-articulate Glenner Passingham, through whose 
leisured appreciations the story is told. The end is incon- 
clusive. Passingham, who has, in his turn, been one of 
Evadne’s many lovers, saves the wretched woman’s life and 
then wonders if it was quite kind of him to do so. The answer 
is NO. Evadne was socially, morally and hysterically an 
impossible woman, and would have been far better dead. 
Passingham realises this, but does not see the one reason that 
might have justified him. If Evadne had been allowed to 
kill herself the knowledge of her action might have made any 
reconciliation between Magdalene and her husband impossible. 
As it is, Evadne will probably live to take poison when some 
other man fails her, and the Waces may live happy ever after, 
though it is clear that Mr. Hopkins’ Mr. Passingham doesn’t 
suppose they will. 

The whole thing comes near to being a fine novel, and the 
later scenes of the book, unpleasant in themselves, are written 
with power and a seriousness for which the rather tiresome 
brilliance of the opening chapters has not prepared the reader’s 
mind. It seems to me that, having decided on his subject, 
Mr. Hopkins then made a cardinal error in selecting so out- 
moded and pretentious a type as Magdalene for the pivotal 
figure of the pattern he was about to trace. Ian Wace is 
beautifully right in the part he is given, but Magdalene is from 
the outset so repulsive and so unreal that, in order to obtain 
our final sympathy for her, the novelist has had to take an 
even more repulsive type of woman to set against her. And 
the man whose wife is a pretentious fool, and whose mistress 
is a degraded neurotic, cannot be held entirely free from blame 
in the matter of choosing his loves. His disaster lacks the 
essential element of tragedy because it happens to a man who 
has made a silly mess of his life, rather than to a spirit too 
fine for the conditions life has imposed upon him. 

Miss Susan Ertz’s Now East Now West, conceived and 
executed in the vein of high comedy, is in its main theme far 
more tragic than The Friend of Antaeus. Alethea Goodall 
drags her good, devoted George from New York, where he i, 


perfectly content, to London, where she realises all her social 
ambitions; and, when he has learnt to be divinely discon- 
tented in England, she drags him back to America again 
because she has played with fire and burnt her pretty fingers. 
The comedy is good; the rather wistful tragedy of George's 
love for the calm, middle-aged Kate Allgood is very tenderly 
handled; but the success of the book depends on its pictures 
of English Society as it reveals itself to rich and cultivated 
Americans who come with good introductions and settle down 
here for several years. As a contribution to the literature of 
marriage it has the defect of a characteristically American 
happy ending. George just gives in to Alethea. That, of 
course, is one way out, in life, but in so spirited and amusing 
a novel as Now East Now West it falls just a little flat. 

In Folly’s Handbook the monogamous difficulty is compli- 
cated by the problem of artistic genius in a woman. Rachel 
Chandos is a divinely gifted operatic soprano. When she 
sang Isolde at Covent Garden in May “ people stamped, shouted 
and stood up, even in stalls and boxes. The stage was knee- 
deep in flowers.” In private life she is gently bred and even 
more beautiful than when on the stage. Mark Ireton loves 
her, but she will neither marry him nor belong to him in any 
permanently satisfactory way. Mrs. Hamilton, like Mr. Hopkins, 
makes her way out of the tangle she creates by the suicide 
of the frustrated character, but Mrs. Hamilton's suicide is 
carried through without any blundering intervention of rescuing 
friends. Mark Ireton is the victim sacrificed deliberately by 
Rachel on the altar of what she calls Art, when all she means 
is the applause of two continents. It is not quite clear whether 
Mrs. Hamilton herself admires or condemns Rachel. It is 
quite clear that she believes that for a woman success in any 
career is incompatible with reciprocal or married love. 
All the women in her story suffer from the distress of either 
loving some other woman’s husband or of not loving their 
own. The skill with which these various strands of thwarted 
or furtive loves are interwoven with the man’s story rather 
dwarfs the central figures. Mrs. Hamilton has always dealt 
brilliantly with the London crowd, and in none of her novels 
has her knowledge of contemporary art, politics and society 
been more ably put to use. Folly’s Handbook is to be read 
for single chapters: for a minor tragedy vignetted against the 
dark sky above Covent Garden during one interval on a gala 
night at the opera; for the picture of Rachel standing at the 
window of her music-room high up on the sixth floor of a 
building in Victoria Street; for glimpses of Lady Loader’s 
houses, visions of her marvellous gowns ; for shrewd and well- 
informed accounts of the wire-pulling that goes on between 
backers and impresarios when a new singer is to be launched 
on a cosmopolitan career. But Mrs. Hamilton has not really 
liked her Rachel Chandos, and so she does not succeed in 
making her stand out as a solid figure against the crowded 
and vehement background she has made so real and so full 
of movement and actuality. 

The Spanish Lady ought to be turned into a play, into a 
costume play. Wellington, at Cadiz in 1813 deep in love 
with the wife of a complaisant Spanish nobleman, is a character 
that cries for the footlights. And the lady’s rascally brother, 
her peculating father, the double spy who provides her with 
French rouge; and Colonel don Diego de la Petra, who, on 
occasion ** became a volcano of imprecation,” make as fine a 
set of minor characters as any producer of costume plays could 
ask for. Then there is the turbaned and aristocratic grotesque 
Lady Jane Gervase, cousin of Lord Wellington, and his pretty 
ward Miss Ellen Ashby, with young Harry Beaumont the 
juvenile lead in excelsis to play seconds to the lovely Dofa 
Ismena de Careno, for whom the play would be written. It 
would, after a carefully planned opening, lead up to the great 
ballroom scene in which Ismena, daughter of one Spanish 
grandee and wife of another, dances a pas seul before all the 
other great ladies of Cadiz and all the officers of Wellington’s 
staff, and would end in the utmost excitement with the reprieve 
of Ensign Beaumont, placed under arrest and in peril of his 
life for rescuing Wellington from an ambush into which the 
love of Ismena had lured him, although the lovely fool didn’t 
exactly know what she was doing. 

But if and when this play is written and staged, those people 
in the audience who have not by then read Mrs. Woods’ 
extremely well-managed tale will miss almost the best thing 
in it—the beauty of its style, of which its enchanting first sen- 
tence gives a foretaste : 

It was a long time since God had made anything quite so 
beautiful as this Spanish lady. 

I have kept Lost Kinnellan for the end of my review because 
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in little space it contains all the excellencies I have found in 
the other books noticed here, as well as those which some 
of them lack. Miss Agnes Muir Mackenzie, whose earlier 
novels, or ‘‘ companion-pieces ” as she rather preciously describes 
them, are like water-colours, has, in this her fourth book, 
attained the black-and-white vividness and depth of a fine 


Her difficult marriage and its dreadful crisis is placed in a 
marrow scene and displays its depths and passion little by 
little by successive strokes—descriptive, illuminating, dramatic, 
so that the picture is first outlined and then filled in and made 
explicit until the complete effect is obtained just where the 
story ends. 

Anne Ogilvie, half French, half Scottish, an orphan of 
eighteen, comes, sometime in the middle of last century, to 
live with old James Keith of Kinnellan, her great-uncle, who 
lives in his castle on the rocks above the North Sea with his 
only son Gilbert and his daughter-in-law Bertha, Gilbert’s 
commonplace, affectionate, middle-class wife. The characters 
of tragedy are assembled. The scene, stormy or sunlit, is set 
in the hall of the old castle or on the terraces of its outworks. 
The means by which the crisis is precipitated have to be found. 
And here Miss Muir Mackenzie goes astray. So long as she 
is painting Anne’s dark, shy, fastidious and passionate youth, 
or finishing her portrait of old Kinnellan or of Gilbert his son, 
or of the blonde, kind-hearted foolish Bertha, Miss Mackenzie 
never misses a touch or goes a line astray. But in Isa Duncan, 
the vulgar, flaunting young school-mistress, who, jealous of 
Anne, of Bertha, of any woman who attracts Gilbert Keith’s 
attention from herself, Miss Mackenzie has fallen from per- 
fection. It is to her credit as a woman that this crude and 
predatory type of vulgarity is outside her comprehension, but 
the novelist should be able to understand more than she has 
experienced and, until she can feel with them to some degree, 
Miss Mackenzie had better let women of this class alone. Up to 
the catastrophe the story is beautifully handled, rising by 
gradual increases of emotional and spiritual intensity to a 
dark and passionate night from which there is no recovery. 
After that, and without the interfering school-mistress, the 
tale could and should have worked out to its close in the same 
high manner. As it is, Lost Kinnellan just falls short of great- 
ness, but until the end, and for a few paragraphs at the end, 
it is a noble piece of work. 

Naomi Roype-SmirTu. 


CRASHAW 


Crashaw’s Poetical Works, Edited by L. C. Martin. Clarendon 
Press. 2ls. 

For the common reader Crashaw represents, it may be said, 
less a study in himself than the extreme exemplification of a 
tendency which includes several writers of far superior talent. 
Such pleasure as he derives from Crashaw’s work is based on 
two or three pieces, the Saint Theresa verses, perhaps Music's 
Duel and The Supposed Mistress. To this fund of delight 
we may be doubtful if the present excellent collected edition 
can add. Not that the edition is at fault; well-printed, well 
bound and comprising a number of poems hitherto unpublished. 
Mr. Martin providentially reprints the different states of each 
poem. Crashaw, he remarks, was by no means a prolific 
writer, but one accustomed to sift out and elaborate what he 
liked best among his previous creation. Indeed, he belonged 
very definitely to the class of poets whose life work inevitably 
recalls a spiral, and a spiral narrowing as it goes. His stock 
of images never increased, and never changed. His unique 
preoccupation seems to have been in narrowing its range and 
in intensifying its original characteristics. 

Of course, an early death, at the age of thirty-seven, must 
be taken into account. But then, there are some deaths which 
seem the natural termination, not the untimely interruption 
of a poetical career. Mr. Martin’s biographical note assembles 
the scanty material in a concise outline of Crashaw’s life. His 
father, William Crashaw, was a notorious anti-Papist and one 
time “ preacher at the Temple.”” The son went from Charter- 
house to Cambridge on a scholarship and, later, was elected 
to a fellowship at Peterhouse. His was the kind of tempera- 
ment whose fore-ordained refuge is a fellowship. Afterwards, 
in poverty and exile, he called it, regretfully, his little, contentful 
kingdom. Presently he attached himself to a certain Anglican 
community, founded by Nicholas Ferrar, and won fame by 
night-long vigils in a Cambridge church : 

. . « he led his life in St. Maries church neere St. Peters Colledge : 

There he lodged under Tertullian’s roofe of Angels : There he made 


— 





his nest more gladly then David’s Swallow neere the house of God: 

where like a primitive Saint, he offered more prayers in the hight 

then others usually offer in the day ; There, he penned these Poems, 
However much we deprecate the personal method, it is hard 
not to apply it when treating of the quality of Crashaw’s verse, 
Tertullian’s roof of angels is an appropriate setting for almost 
all, certainly for his less successful products—cold flags under 
mortified knees, intense, undefined longings beating in circles 
like bats round a lighted room, and the promised revelation 
vertiginously poised on the very brink of fulfilment. As with 
the person of the admirable and seraphical Saint Theresa, 
we are uncomfortably aware of a driving force which the mystic 
prefers to ignore. 

So the narrowness of his range immediately distinguishes 
Crashaw from the other prominent writers, loosely dubbed 
Metaphysical. Not only is his range narrow, but his pace (The 
Supposed Mistress and Music's Duel are exceptions) singularly 
unvaried. You could hardly say that he was an unskilful or 
particularly monotonous prosodist. However, the emotional 
tempo of his verse rarely slackens. The rise, fall and re-birth 
of excitement, which Donne, Marvell and King knew how to 
command, was quite unknown to Crashaw. He moved fast, 
with sacerdotal earnestness, hurrying up The Steps to the Temple, 
away from those conditions of leisure where the delicacies of 
verse have time to ripen. In the management of imagery, his 
discrimination sometimes faltered and occasionally ceased 
functioning altogether: Magdalen, The Weeper, attendant on 
Christ : 

And now where’re he strayes, 
Among the Galilean mountaines, 
Or more unwellcome wayes, 
He’s followed by two faithfull fountaines ; 
Two walking baths; two weeping motions ; 
Portable, & compendious oceans. 
That is the graceless rhetoric, supposed by eighteenth and 
nineteenth century critics to earmark every ‘ metyphysical 
poet,” reduced to its worst absurdity. 

A reading of Crashaw’s collected works severely taxes any 
preconceived admiration. His astonishing lapses into success 
are sufficiently known, even by the most casual student of 
English poetry. They are islands, round which chafes a sea 
of imagery, still unresolved and fluid. They are firmly rooted 
islands, built by an expenditure of imagination as wasteful as 
though they were a sort of coral reef. Precipitancy is its own 
reward and points its own moral in a course of repeated and 
dreadful failures. 


CATHERINE THE GREAT 


Memoirs of Catherine the Great. Translated by Karsenine 
ANTHONY. Knopf. 21s. 

La Vie Amoureuse de la Grande Cathérine. By Princesse Lucien 
Murat. Flammarion. 9 francs. 

Sophie of Anhalt-Zerbst was a good-looking, intelligent and 
serious little girl. Her uncle fell in love with her when she was 
fourteen, and she agreed to marry him if her parents would 
consent. But if the Anhalt-Zerbsts were poor, they were also 
ambitious. The heir to the Russian throne was a cousin of 
Sophie’s. Frederic the Great wanted him to marry a German, 
and sent Sophie’s portrait to Petersburg. Sophie herself was 
sent there next. The Empress Elizabeth approved of her, and 
at the age of fifteen, after being received into the Russian 
Church, she married the Arch-Duke Peter. Her name was now 
Catherine. Then came eighteen uneasy years, during which the 
German princess learnt to be a Russian. Her husband was 
almost an imbecile, caring for little save his violin and his dogs ; 
the Empress was a hard-drinking, moody, jealous woman who 
alternated between coarse amours and barbarous pieties. Nine 
years passed without Catherine producing an heir. To do so was 
her duty, but she was still a virgin: it was therefore conveyed 
to her that she must choose a lover. Soon afterwards the future 
Emperor Paul was born. At last in January, 1762, the Empress 
Elizabeth died. On July 12th Catherine drove to Petersburg 
with Orloff and her coiffeur, and was acclaimed sole Autocrat by 
the troops. (‘* La tréne de Russie,” said Caraccioli, “ n'est 0! 
héréditaire ni électif: il est occupatif.”) On the 18th Peter 
was murdered. Catherine reigned for thirty-four years. 

During her eighteen years of waiting Catherine had 
herself in the works of the French philosophes: Bayle, Montes 
quieu, Helvetius, then Diderot and Voltaire. When the conquest 
of Courland was proposed to her soon after her successioD, 
‘“* Jai assez de peuples 4 rendre heureux,” she very sensibly 
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said, “ et ce petit coin de terre n’ajoutera rien 4 mon bonheur.” 
Then followed the partition of Poland, the conquest of the 
Crimea, the Turkish and Persian wars with Constantinople and 
India as their respective goals. Catherine inaugurated what has 
remained the traditional foreign policy of Russia. The history 
of her internal administration is similar: fine phrases from the 
philosophers, and the destruction of any liberties that the 
incompetence of her predecessors had allowed to survive or to 
spring up. Diderot was disillusioned : he accepted her invitation 
and saw Russia with his own eyes. Voltaire was wiser: he con- 
tinued to exchange flatteries with Catherine from a distance. 
She was not an intellectual herself, but she valued the homage of 
intellectuals. She was at once obstinate and capricious, quick- 
tempered and imperturbable, conceited and aware of her limita- 
tions. She might have been agreeable; she preferred to be 


famous. 
Miss Anthony has collected and translated into English the 
various memoirs written by Catherine. They are mostly con- 
cerned with her life in Russia at the Court of Elizabeth. Always 
uncomfortable and frequently ill, harassed and spied upon by a 
detestable gouvernante, struggling to keep the peace between the 
husband whom she despised and the Empress who was jealous 
of her, surrounded by intriguers, both Russian and foreign, who 
tried, sometimes successfully, to enlist her help, she showed 
admirable courage and resource. And it was natural that she 
should enjoy recording the sufferings of this period rather than 
the pleasures of her later life. The lonely little Arch-Duchess 
cuts a more romantic figure than the sexagenarian Empress with 
her adolescent lovers. Yet the self-portrait in the Memoirs is 
less pleasant than the picture given by Princesse Lucien Murat 
in her new book. In private life Catherine showed many agree- 
able qualities. She was adored by her servants, and she adored 
her lovers. Indeed, she spent nearly a hundred million roubles 
on them. Apart from those who were rejected after trial, there 
were at least twelve who succeeded one another as official 
favourites. There are scabrous details enough (the rdle played 
by Countess Bruce and Mademoiselle Protassof, for instance), 
and Princesse Murat presents them to us with an eighteenth 
century gaiety, a Rohan elegance. But there was nothing 
neurotic about Catherine, nothing of Messalina. Some make 
love from an abundance of life, more from a lack of it. 
Catherine belonged to the former class. ‘“ C’était une femme 
d'intérieur, s’il en fut,’’ Princesse Murat admirably writes, 
“ attachée & sa table de travail et & son lit. Je n’ai jamais connu 
d'Impératrice moins romanesque ou plus pot-au-feu, seulement 
celle-ci exigeait que son boeuf fit servi dans une vaisselle d’or 
par un officier de bouche et que ses amants se renouvelassent a 
chaque saison.” She deliberately made her bedchamber the 
schoolroom of her lovers. When she dismissed them, it was to 
be generals, administrators, statesmen. She was even faithful, 
not to a man, but to an idea. “On me croit changeante,” she 
wrote to Voltaire, “‘ c’est la beauté seule qui m’ attire.” 
This is the epitaph she wrote for herself : 
Here lies 
Catherine the Second 
born in Stettin, April 21/May 2, 1729 
In the year 1744 she went to Russia to marry Peter III. 
At the age of fourteen she made the threefold resolution, to 
please her Consort, Elizabeth, and the Nation. 
She neglected nothing in order to succeed in this. 
Eighteen years of tediousness and solitude caused her to read 
many books. 
When she had ascended the throne of Russia, she wished to do 
oot tried to bring happiness, freedom, and prosperity to her 
She forgave easily and hated no one. 
She was good-natured and easy-going; she had a cheerful tem- 
perament, republican sentiments, and a kind heart. 
She had friends. 
Work was easy for her; she loved sociability and the arts. 
If this had been all the truth, she would, like Victoria, have 
been called the Good, and not the Great. 


A BORN BACHELOR 


The Correspondence of John Locke and Edward Clarke. Edited 
by BensamIn Ranp, Ph.D., LL.D. Oxford University 
- 80s. 

With the publication of these familiar letters, our knowledge 
not only of Locke’s literary work but also of his domestic affairs 
8 considerably increased. Scholars will be indebted to Dr. 

: for providing them with information that has lain so 
long in manuscript, for the diligence he has brought to his 
subject and for an introduction that throws new light on 





Locke's interest in the coinage legislation and the growth of 
his Essay on Human Understanding. 

In a work of this size a few misprints and inconsistencies are 
venial ; it is perhaps ungrateful to mention such things. But 
Dr. Rand might have obliged his readers with a few more 
explanatory notes without which passages in the correspondence 
lack interest. The student, of course, will not complain ; 
he knows already. The common reader, however, in search 
of entertainment does require a little assistance, and it is worth 
giving. Reading in a leisurely fashion, he will find much to 
interest him, although he may not have read a word of Locke 
himself. 

Locke is fifty years old, on the eve of his exile to Holland, 
when the correspondence opens. From Amsterdam he writes 
regularly to Clarke, who was then bringing up a large family 
in Somersetshire. Very homesick he feels, sitting by the fire, 
like Descartes over his stove, tying up packets of seed and 
sending cuttings of trees over to England, advising Clarke 
about the education of his son, and slowly planning his great 
work on the human understanding. ‘“ Could I have but the 
conversation,” he writes, “‘ of some few persons I could name, 
with quiet and freedom, I could well forget all the gaudy super- 
fluity of life.” Never to be distracted, to have the oppor- 
tunity to think quietly were above all the things he most 
desired. And they were given him. Writing, towards the 
end of his life, to his patron, Lord Ashley, from the retreat he 
had been afforded by Lady Masham at her home in Essex, he 
says: ‘“ Among the things that I have loved best in this world, 
the two that I always preferred to the rest were your grandfather 
and quiet.”” He could have chosen no place more quiet and 
agreeable than this house, and as his health made it increasingly 
difficult for him to visit London for meetings of the Trade 
Commission, he became more and more attached to it. He was 
able to invite there Clarke’s son, for whose sake he had written 
the “‘ Thoughts Concerning Education,” and the little Elizabeth 
Clarke (“* my wife,”’ as he called her), to whom he used regularly 
to send parcels of books. And there, with all the curiosity and 
wit of an old bachelor, he discussed the marriages of his friends, 
advised them constantly, prescribing for their health, sending 
them nasturtium seeds, telling them stories over the fire in 
winter. 

Notwithstanding his passion for recreation, he applied himself 
to more serious matters, chief among which was his interest 
in the coinage legislation, introduced to check the abuse of 
coin-clipping. This had become so serious that, according to 
Luttrell’s diary, a woman had actually been burnt for the offence 
in 1686. The part Locke played behind the scenes is described 
in his letters to Clarke, who was a member of Parliament at 
the time. It was natural that he should urge the Bill forward, 
for we know from his letters how scrupulously exact he was 
in his own accounts, and he must have foreseen a time when 
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his property would cease to have any value unless something 
was done to standardise the currency. 

His mind remained active in public and private concerns 
until the end. In the last letter to Clarke, a few months before 
his death, he is concerned with the state of his friend’s health 
and begs him to take more exercise. He was too ill himself 
to go out of doors, but he lived on, happy and domesticated, 
until one afternoon he died while his hostess was reading aloud, 
leaving behind a group of devoted friends whom he had loved 
as perhaps only those can love who have never themsefves 
burned with a violent passion. 

He was not a profound philosopher, but his work was the 
expression of a broad and clear understanding. In the same 
way, his letters show him to have hada charming rather than 
a remarkable personality. He was a perfect bachelor. 


TOM BROWN 


Amusements Serious and Comieal, and Other Works. By Tom 
Brown. Edited by A. L. Hayward. Routledge, 25s. 


Tom Brown is buried in the cloisters of Westminster Abbey, 
his bones not far from those of Mrs. Aphra Behn. Those were 
days, Anne being Queen, when the Abbey was a less exacting 
Valhalla than it has since become. But his sleep has probably 
been uneasy. For he died in distress, having too often gone 
without dinner, and made up for it with deep draughts of clary 
and brandy-wine, and in (it was declared) considerable remorse 
for the turn his life had taken and the uses to which he had put 
a peculiarly lively pen. What’s more, there was a muddle about 
his gravestone, which erroneously announced him as the author 
of The London Spy—exactly the kind of book which, on his 
deathbed at any rate, he had no fancy to be remembered by. He 
had gone so far, it was said, as to make his last request one to his 
bookseller, to purify his works of all profanities and indecencies. 
The bookseller ignored it. Various other booksellers ignored it 
during the early eighteenth century. Two hundred years later, 
his new editor has ignored it. 

However, Brown would perhaps be a little surprised to find 
this massive reprint of his works being made at all. He quotes 
somewhere a “ merry saying of Rabelais,” to the effect that a man 
ought to buy all the bad books that come out, because they will 
certainly never be printed again. And on the whole his books are 
bad books. He had immense facility. He had scholarship and 
a fair gift of tongues. He had a pungent if not a sparkling wit. 
But his facility ran him into a great deal of sorry rhyming and 
an unmanageable mass of topicalities. His scholarship ran to 
seed. As a translator he never lived up to his famous under- 
graduate rendering of Martial (‘‘ I do not love thee, Dr. Fell,” 
etc.), and he certainly took startling liberties with Erasmus when 
he translated the Colloquies, garnishing them up with all kinds of 
pothouse oaths of the moment. And he holds the title of 
satirist only by courtesy : for he seldom rises from the common 
level as a stinging scourge of current folly up to that sense of 
universality which is the mark of true satire. For him, Truth 
dwelt in the coffeehouse. If he lashed vice with one hand, his 
other (you could be sure) was entwining a new doxy. He was 
neither the first nor the last to discover that righteous indignation 
can be made to pay ; but for ordinary decency, let alone virtue, 
he did not care the toss of a pot. 

But his London, or his Brandinopolis as he sometimes disguises 
it, is amusing. It is the London of the sixteen-nineties, midway 
between that of Thomas Nashe and that of Pierce Egan—an 
ancestor too of the famous “ Pitcher’s ” London. It is a little 
later than Pepys’ city : but of course more raffish, for where 
Pepy’s was a visitant, Brown was an habitué. His zest in descrip- 
tion like Ned Ward’s, reaches its highest flights in dealing with 
the bawdy-houses, the gaming dens, the more wanton coffee- 
houses, the flighty wives of city tradesmen, the foul-mouthed 
bantering of the Thames watermen. But he took pleasure in 
the minutie of the city’s life, laughing to find the spelling of 
Lancashire given on public signs as ‘‘ Lanckisheir in one, Lankes- 
heare in another, and Lanckesheer in a third ” ; diverted by the 
inscription over the refectory at a hospital built by the Haber- 
dashers’ Company, “* Societas Haberdasherorum” (in Acton to-day 
one may notice the motto “ Floreat Actona!”’); and noting 
alarming tendencies amongst womenkind : 

As for the women, I'll say that for them, they are perfect heroines 
in their nature. . . . At the Old Bailey, tho’ the judge gravely 
tells *°em, “‘ Look ye, ladies, we have a smutty trial coming on, 
where we shall be obliged to call everything by its proper name, 
and therefore it may be convenient for you to withdraw”; yet 
the devil a lady will flinch for the business, but they will sit out 





— 


the whole trial without so much as putting on their masks, tho’ 
the witnesses now and then talk a heathen philosophy that’s 
enough to make even a midwife blush. 


The Amusements appeared in 1700, the Letters from the Dead to 
the Living a couple of years later. From these two books 
Mr. Hayward’s judicious (but not timid) selection of Brown’s work 
has been made. The second brings out more clearly the degree 
of direct personal scurrility to which a scribbler of the time could 
attain. It was Brown, according to Addison, who first used the 
libeller’s safety-device of omitting the vowels from his victim’s 
names. He had need of caution, for he spent a little time in 
prison for lampooning King Louis, and would have spent longer 
had he not diverted the Lords in Council by sending up a limping 
but lively Ode praying for his release as a true custodian of publie 
morals. He had targets without number for his wit, men and 
women, living and dead. But he had certain bétes noires the very 
mention of whom would set him off for pages : there was Dryden, 
there was Madame de Maintenon, Sir Richard Blackmore, 
Betterton, Thomas D’Uriey, and the Presbyterians and Mrs, 
Bracegirdle and Harlay, the Archbishop of Paris. But spite does 
not wear well. Brown’s laughter, like his rage, rings too often 
hollow. And it is only in patches that one can forget the picture 
of an able and vigorous man throwing off one more libel, one more 
scurrility, to pay the reckoning for his supper. 


A SURVEY OF SYNCOPATION 


The Appeal of Jazz. By R. W. S. MENDL, M.A. (Oxon.). Philip 
Allan. 6s. 


This is an amusing little volume, full of interesting facts, yet 
very provocative, as must necessarily be any attempt to define 
the place of so young an art. Mr. Mendl regards jazz as “ the 
folk-music of the twentieth century,” and provides it with a 
creditable, not to say impressive, pedigree. Some of his intro- 
ductory statements are, perhaps, a little too positive; the 
origins of dancing, for instance, were probably not so inseparable 
from music as he asserts. However, this is but a slight matter, 
and, for the average reader, the main interest of Mr. Mendl’s 
book will begin with his definitions of ragtime and jazz, ragtime 
being the syncopated rhythm of our contemporary folk-music, 
and jazz its treatment, its orchestration. 

Then Mr. Mendl wonders why jazz has not yet attracted the 
serious composer, as did the dance music of earlier times. _Is it, 
he asks, because this composer must come from the home of jazz, 
and America has not yet produced a great composer? This is 
a feasible suggestion, but a more practical point might be con- 
sidered. While the popularity of each individual jazz band 
rests upon the ingenuity of its conductor, and his power to out- 
Herod Herod, what serious composer will risk his work in such 
hands ? If jazz develops from a dance form into a music form, 
then we may have serious jazz composers, but not before. 

It is, of course, significant that jazz, which developed during 
and since the war, is essentially cacophanous, strident and harsh, 
and that its parallel can be found to-day in most of the other 
arts. It obviously satisfies the wsthetic sense which this post- 
war generation has developed, but even this does not go to the 
bottom of the question of the appeal of jazz. It certainly does 
not explain how ragtime has come to supplant the domination 
of the 3—4 dance-rhythm. The minuet had an amazingly long 
life—it died hard when supplanted by the waltz. The waltz, in 
reality, is still alive, and, as Mr. Mendl admits: 


approached nearer to jazz as regards international popularity 

than any other musical form. But even at the height of its favour, 

the waltz had not the all-pervading influence which jazz has 

acquired. It did not impel such vast numbers of persons to 

dance... 
This is the crux of the problem. Mr. Mendl attributes the 
popularity of jazz to its exhilarating rhythm: “ you can with 
difficulty sit still when you hear it.” But a large number of 
people with difficulty stay in the room when they hear it. 
Again, a more practical reason may be sought. To read Mr. 
Mendl one might imagine that twentieth century dancers are 
whirled by their social amusement into the delirium and ecstasy 
of the dervish ; the truth is quite the opposite. “If you cap 
walk you can dance,” is their motto. To waltz, one had to 
know something of balance and grace; to foxtrot, one need at 
a pinch but step forth in time to the banjo. Instead of being 4 
matter of skill, it is a pastime in which all can share. 

This, too, accounts in part for the eclipse of the waltz, which 
must either be danced or sat out. But there is a further reason, 
which Mr. Mend himself points out. The jazz band is a broken 
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mass which lends itself to broken rhythms ; it cannot adequately 
tackle a flowing metre. ; 
For the future of jazz, Mr. Mend] demonstrates that it is 
ing beyond the power of the lesser musicians. Its recent 
development has been almost wholly orchestral—in melody and 
jdeas it compares badly with earlier ragtime. It is almost 
impossible to say what the outcome will be, unless it is treated 
as a serious music form. A jazz opera, or ballet, or symphony 
will be an interesting experiment, which will probably be 
realised before long. And upon its success will depend the future 


of jazz. 
PORTRAIT AND CARICATURE 


Eighty-eight Cartoons. By Powys Evans. Cayme Press. 15s. 

Adapting Aristotle’s remark that poetry is more philosophic 
than history, one might say that caricature is more philosophic 
than portraiture. The portrait is the presentation of a man 
as he would wish to appear before posterity, a piece of deliberate 
propaganda on a par with the two-volume “ Life and Letters ” 
which he hopes will complete the edifying picture. The 
caricature is the record of how it strikes a malicious con- 
temporary, a sort of spiritual X-ray photograph of his whole 
character and mental composition, with all his foibles and 
idiosyncrasies turned inside out. While the portrait-painter 
gives us his sitter in some carefully calculated pose—astride 
his favourite hunter, let us say, or at the wheel of his yacht— 
the caricaturist strives to catch him unawares and sum him 
up in an all-embracing epitome. Thus in the interests of a 
wider truth the caricaturist takes all sorts of liberties with the 
ephemeral exterior of his subject, and without scruple heightens 
this feature, suppresses that, sets him up against a symbolical 
background, and so isolates him on the stage of history. 

Mr. Evans’ caricatures vary a good deal in accuracy, both 
physical and imaginative. Sometimes they are penetrating 
enough: the Dean of St. Paul’s brooding over our degeneracy 
from his sombre pulpit, Mr. Roger Fry transformed into a 
sort of rococo gargoyle, Sir Edmund Gosse craning anxiously 
towards some august waistcoat, Mr. Somerset Maugham like 
a dapper little oriental toy. Sometimes they miss the mark 
completely : Mr. Drinkwater does not really look in the least 
like a tortoise stretching out its neck to the furthest limit, 
nor is Mr. Sickert the repulsive mid-Victorian crustacean that 
Mr. Evans would have us believe he is. No: where he excels 
is in choosing the appropriate décor, in accentuating some 
little oddity of dress or accessory that suddenly reveals the 
victim’s personality as though in a lightning flash. One hardly 
knows why Mr. C. B. Cochran’s check suit should be so 
singularly appropriate to that versatile impresario, or what 
train of thought may have led to the Ionic capital against 
which Lord Curzon is leaning. Yet once there, one sees their 
inevitability. Another gift which stands Mr. Evans in good 
stead is his pretty taste in historical allusion: the fascinating 
ugliness of Colonel George Harvey is much enhanced by the 
bust of Washington on the pedestal behind him; just as the 
romantic amplitude of the shadowy Delane acts as an admirable 
foil to the incisive modernity of Mr. John Walter. 

The liveliness of Mr. Evans’ drawings is matched by Mr. 
Sickert’s charmingly inconsequent preface. He rambles about 
with captivating irrelevance, lightly dropping the most weighty 
truths, and slyly perpetrating a little piece of caricature upon 
his own account. “ Compared to Diez, Oberlinder, Grévin, 
Busch, Métivet, Falké and Genty, Whistler was, as an engraver, 
an amateur.” 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Solitary Horseman : or the Life and Adventures of G. P. R. James. 
By S. M. Exxis. The Cayme Press. 15s. 

Without presuming to dictate policy to the directors of the Cayme 
Press, who have already placed us all under so many obligations, 
it may be said that it is just a little unexpected to find the late 
G.P.R. James coming before us in this handsome dress. In the present 
state of book-production, the subject was, perhaps, hardly worthy 
of a Cayme Press setting—and hardly worthy, it may be added, 
of Mr. S. M. Ellis’s literary skill. If Mr. Ellis has read all James’s 
works—as he evidently has—he must be almost the only living man 
who can say as much; and his remarkably cool and modest estimate 
of his subject's place in literature is unlikely to encourage anyone 
else to follow him in the undertaking. James wrote at a speed that 
has never been equalled before or since—except perhaps by the late 
Nat Gould, who could always write a book in precisely a fortnight 
and it is not surprising to hear that he usually dictated. But it 
‘8 @ remarkable fact, which Mr. Ellis has discovered, that he only 


opened with his traditional “solitary horseman” in six out of his 
fifty-seven novels. So that stain is removed from his memory. 
Also we discover him to have been a very human kind of person in 
private life, with a roving, feckless, optimistic disposition, and a 
talent for getting into debt only equalled by that of his far more 
gifted friend and brother writer, Charles Lever. He was at Waterloo 
just after the battle; he was British Consul in Virginia during the 
difficult years, 1850 to 1858; and he died while holding a similar 
post at Venice in 1860. If he had ever had an idea, or any genuine 
artistic emotion, he might have produced a memorable book, for 
he knew how to write. But he hadn’t—and perhaps, in those cir- 
cumstances, it would have been kinder to let him rest in peace. 


Possessed. By Rosauiz and Epwarp Synton. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 


This is an “occult” story. When it opens, we learn that John 
Travers, a man who has done well in the war, has been hanged for 
the murder of his mother-in-law, and in a series of narratives told 
respectively by the mental specialist who is the murderer’s most 
intimate friend, by the murderer himself, and by the murdered 
woman, we learn how it came about that the murder seemed at 
the time to be the only way out of a situation as horrible as it was 
rationally inexplicable. The victim of the crime we are asked to 
believe was “ possessed" by some malevolent power that prompted 
her to destroy the minds of her daughter and son-in-law, and, even 
when separated from them, to injure them from a distance. The 
story is told with some skill, but it remains obviously sensational 
make-believe. 


The Immortal Marriage. By GerrrupE ATHERTON. Murray. 7s. 6d. 
Mrs. Socrates. By Frirz Mautner. Nash and Grayson. 7s. 6d. 

The fashion for reviving the heroes and treating them in the 
hail-fellow-well-met style of modern fiction was begun long ago 
by Mr. Maurice Baring, in his Immortal Di , but it did not 
produce full-length novels until Helen of Troy began to interest 
the younger novelists. There are two or three novels about Helen 
of Troy, of which the brightest is Dr. Erskine’s Private Life. Now 
we have Mrs. Gertrude Atherton taking up the loves of Pericles 
and Aspasia, and treating them rather solidly, almost as though 
she were writing history and not quasi-historical fiction, Chapter 
after chapter is loaded with paragraphs beginning like this 
“Corinth, once the great commercial city of Hellas, had long since 
been strangled by this subtle policy, but although the commerce 
of Athens had increased in proportion, the time had come to double 
the exports.”” The young Socrates moves in the background of the 
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“° By MAURICE MAETERLINCK - 
ee 6s. a 
* “ Maeterlinck’s ‘Life of the Bee’ is a classic, his * 
eo ‘Life of the White Ant’ is an epic.” . 
co —Manchester Guardian. “t 
mn “Intensely gripping. . . . One of the most od 
* valuable books that have appeared this year.” wl 
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« “Even more vivid and extraordinary than anything “ 
oo in his book ‘The Bee.’”"—New Statesman. ee 
pe “It will rival in popularity ‘The Life of the Bee.’ od 
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“ “An extraordinarily fascinating book.”—Truth. as 
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ee study has an inimitable grace of style and individual ol 
“ illumination.”—T7.P.’; Weekly. od 
“ “A book of extraordinary fascination and with an - 
* appeal to the imagination that is genuinely fearful.” “; 
* —Daily Express. “7 
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tale, “‘ ardent and brave within his grotesque exterior,” and longing 
to “pick up Aspasia and flee with his burden to the coast.” In 
her notes Mrs. Atherton raises rather more controversial points of 
scholarship than are quite comfortable at the end of a novel 
which, after all, is intended to amuse and not to instruct. 
The Germans have always carried their scholarship carefully, 
but Herr Fritz Maulthner has achieved lightness as well. His 
Mrs. Socrates takes up the story of Aspasia six months after the 
dramatic moment where Mrs. Atherton stops. Pericles is dead, 
Aspasia has kindled his funeral pyre, and Herr Maulthner brings 
Socrates to the fore. He treats him as the greatest of men, though 
rather a trial in the home. The spirit of this well-written and 
admirably translated book may be summed up in Xantippe’s dying 
words to her son: ‘Take the crystal. It is a memento of your 
father. He was the best of men. Do not become as he.” 


The Doctor at Home and Nurse’s Guide. By Grorce Back. 
Lock. 5s. 

This medical A.B.C. has been before the public some years and 
has now been completely rewritten and brought up to date. It 
enables people to dispense with the aid of a physician in milder 
complaints and notifies them of cases when it is urgently necessary 
to call him in. It gives in alphabetical order, clearly and concisely, 
the causes and treatment of diseases ; also a diagnosis table by which 
an illness. can be identified. It is a manual also of “first aids’ to 
the injured. It devotes much space to the care of babies and children 
and nursing. Baldness is rightly included among diseases, and it is 
interesting to note that the re: y prescribed is a few drops of tincture 
of cantharides added to toilet vinegar and dabbed on the scalp. 


About Motoring 
“ AUSTIN’S” 


motor industry probably carries publicity to a 
finer art than any other trade. This involuntary 
admission entails much opprobrium on my own trade 

of journalist. For it is the custom of motor manufacturers 
to invite the Press to gargantuan feeds; and when the Press 
has been fed and wined, it goes home to write about cars. As 
an enthusiastic motorist, I have always found it sufficiently 
difficult to keep my judgment under restraint, even when I 
am quite sober and have dined in an ascetic or Grub Street 
manner. So I always courteously refuse invitations to these 
affairs. In spite of which I find myself constantly tempted to 
gush when I write of certain cars; and all motorists will justify 
me if I place the Austin Seven in that select number. A famous 
steel merchant, whose education had consisted chiefly of spanners, 
was once seen to be opening his mouth in silent wonder as his 
Public School son expounded a reference to the seven wonders of 
the world of antiquity. After listening to the catalogue, the 
merchant delivered himself contemptuously, and thrust a more 
modern seven upon an amused audience. Two of his seven 
modern wonders were newspapers ; and two were motor-cars. 
Of the two cars, one was the Austin Seven; and it was, I 
think, the only item in his seven for which nobody proposed 
an alternative. 2 P . 


I am not sufficiently intimate inside the Austin works to be 
sure whether it is as much a one-brain concern as the Ford 
plant, or whether Sir Herbert Austin can merely boast that 
prime essential of modern greatness—the knack of picking 
his subordinates wisely. When I first met him, he was the 
driving force behind Wolseley’s, who were then, quaintly 
enough, gambling away on motor-cars the profits which they 
had earned from making sheepshearing machinery. Twenty- 
two years ago he launched out on his own, and without staggering 
the motoring world he manufactured cars peacefully till war 
broke out in 1914. He never made very many in any one year ; 
the people who bought them generally seemed quite pleased ; 
the people who had not bought them did not invariably sell 
what they had at heavy loss in order to become Austin owners ; 
they were just quiet, good, powerful cars, a little tougher than 
most, but in no way fantastically good. Then the war came, 
and Austin expanded into big business, chiefly with shells. The 
war ended ; and having learnt to think in thousands, and finding 
himself saddled with a giant plant, he decided to supply Britain 
with cars. The first suggestion was an opulent and roomy 
20 h.p., suited for munitioners with restless bank balances and 
ex-officers with gratuities idle at Cox’s. The first price suggested 
for it was absurdly small for so fine a car. The opulent mascu- 
linity of the nation fought and kicked and scratched to get 
delivery of it in a temporarily carless world. Costs had to be re- 
and re-estimated in a famine of materials. But still we wanted 
it. The more earnest type of buyer used to go to Birmingham, 
and wine the junior clerk or give a typist a Paris frock in the 
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vain hope of squeezing just one car out of rotation. They were 
crazy times in every motor-car factory. Many a car was then 
born, and died, and was forgotten. But as the steel came 
and the boom fizzled out and many firms were sold up, the giant 
Austin plant settled itself ever more firmly ; and it is almost a 
national institution to-day. 

* * 


One hears less of that famous 20 h.p. nowadays, good as it is, 
Perhaps it was originally planned to stem the imports of American 
sixes. I do not know the respective outputs of big Twenties ang 
medium Twelves and tiny Sevens. But if I may try to imagine 
a path into Sir Herbert’s brain, I should guess that he discovereg 
how vital low running costs are to the average British motorist ; 
and saw that no matter how good a 20 h.p. might be, yet its 
maintenance must be too heavy a drain on the typical middle-class 
budget. -So he sidestepped the Americans with his 12 h.p. and 
his 7 h.p. Many people say the Austin Twelve is as good a small 
four as the world’s markets hold. It occupies a special niche in 
our curiously graded supply. If you are very poor but rather 
prolific, you don’t buy the Austin Twelve, because you can get 
a car of about the same size for rather less money ; and you try 
to bamboozle yourself that the cheaper cars are just as good. 
The Austin staff know all about this common temptation, but 
they sturdily refuse to cater for it. So if an intending buyer can 
find the cash or credit for something catalogued at rather more 
than bottom price, it is the Austin Twelve which he generally 
selects ; and I notice that when he has got it, he seems very 
pleased with it, and doesn’t sell it in the following year and buy 
another make. So the Austin psychology is obviously very 
sound indeed ; and, really there is more psychology than engin- 
eering in making a motor-car, or at any rate in selling it. 

* * * 

But if when Sir Herbert is gathered to his fathers they put a bas 
relief of a car on his monument, it should not be his old Brook- 
lands racer, the famous “ Pobble,” or those imposing pre-war 
family cars, or the armistice boom “ twenty,” or the decorous and 
genteel 12h.p. It must be that saucy little rascal, the tiny Seven. 
I do not know how many hundred people I have persuaded to buy 
this miraculous midget. They usually begin by saying that they 
cannot afford to motor at all. They go on to protest that it is too 
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It is foolhardy to carry large sums in 
foreign paper money. On the other { 
hand, the utmost convenience and a { 
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are the size of a cheque, and are well 
known all over the world. Customers 
may obtain them quickly 
through any local 
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LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED. 





HEAD OFFICE: LONDON, E.C. 3. 
(30th June, 1927.) 
CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED £73,302,076 
CAPITAL PAID UP - 15,810,252 
RESERVE FUND - - 10,000,000 
DEPOSITS, &e. - - 353,934,406 
ADVANCES, &. - - 202,417,661 
The Bank has over 1,700 Offices in England 


and Wales, and several in India and 
Burm. 

















The National Bank of Scotland Limited. 
Bank of London & South America Limite.i. 
Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Ltd. 
The National Bank of New Zealand, Limited. 
Bank of British West Africa, Limited. 








The British Italian Banking Corporation, Limited. 
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OIL 


A Novel 
By UPTON SINCLAIR 





Author of “ The Jungle.” 10/6 net. 


THE NATURAL STATE 


By H. DENNIS BRADLEY. 
Author of “ The Eternal Masquerade.” 


THE REAL LADY OF 
THE CAMELLIAS 


And Other Women of Quality. 
By C. A. DOLPH. Illus. 10/6 net. 


Laura Bell, Cora Pearl, and others. 


CONSTANTINOPLE 
By PIERRE LOTI. 
Translated by Marjorie Laurie. Illus. 10/6 net. 


THE MADONNA OF 
THE SLEEPING CARS 


By MAURICE DEKOBRA. 
Another large printing ready. 





7/6 net. 











7/6 net. 








Please send for New List. 


T. WERNER LAURIE LTD., 
26 Water Lane, London, E.C. 4. 

















MEN’S: 
Shoes 52/6 & §5/- 
Boots 63/- 
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chain, you will be landed in endless mistakes. 
Even his tweeds and flannels may deceive. 
But his shoes won’t. Shoes are always 


evidence about the man. The staunch good- 
ness of a pair of Lotus Veldtschoen tells 
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These must be his clothes. If you try to 
construct the man from his tie or his watch- 
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Someone’s bathing ! 
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Guaranteed L O T U S Waterproof 


VELDTSCHOEN 


Lotus, Ltp., STAFFORD & Northampton. AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
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a lot about the man who wears them. 


So long as shoes are made of leather, no such 
faculty of damp-resistance can or will be had 
as belongs to the double uppers and five-fold 
soles of Lotus Veldtschoen. They are an 
article in the creed of open-air men who don't 
want to give another thought to their feet 
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cheap and too small to be any good. They repeat the envious 
taunts of lesser engineers that it looks like a roller skate or a bath 
tub, and that when it is dirty, you tell the parlourmaid to lift 
it on to the’kitchen sink and let the tap run over it. Then I take 
them out in one. They buy. After that they brag, and they 
gloat. As I always knew they would. Twice in each year I pay 
it the highest compliment which I can pay any car. Rugby 
football is one of my weaknesses. England annually plays two 
matches at Twickenham. Getting there usually in cold, dank, 
foggy weather is only a lesser nightmare than getting away 
afterwards. I always travel thither on an Austin Seven. It is 
exactly like A. T. Young amongst the winging fringe of a brutal 
pack of 14 st. forwards ; it nips and darts and threads heavy 
traffic in the most impish and fascinating way. The man who 
produced it needs no other title to fame ; and in my opinion he 
made a great blunder when he accepted a K.B.E. But I had 
forgotten—he had not then invented the Seven. As it is, 1 am 
sure he regrets that K.B.E. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


EARS ago, before they were being noticed in other 
y quarters, I drew attention in this column to the 
attractiveness of convertible debentures, pointing 
out how, by means of these stocks, the investor got the best 
of beth worlds, viz., the security afforded by a debenture, 
and the speculative chances of an ordinary share. One of 
the most recent recommendations in this category was the 
7 per cent. convertible debenture of the Laras (Sumatra) 
Rubber Estates, which was advised on its issue at par in 
September last, and six months later (March 5th) again at 
110. At the time of writing the quotation is 119, after 
having been 120. It may go higher; in fact, if the rubber 
market improves, as many of us think it will, it will go a 
good deal higher, but holders must themselves decide whether 
or not they will take their present handsome profit. 
* * ok 
Frequent reference to investment trust companies needs no 
apology, for the important part these are playing in the 
financial machinery of this country—and indeed, the world— 
is growing to an extraordinary extent. According to the 
Economist's records, the amount of capital raised by invest- 
ment trusts in the British Isles during the past three years 
is about £45,000,000. This figure, large as it is, does not 
denote fully the power of these institutions, because, as 
large underwriters, their capital possesses more mobility than 
that of the private investor, for to the extent to which under- 
writers are relieved of their liability by public subscriptions, 
their capital becomes fluid again. Gradually the growth in 
the capital of these organisations must bring about changes 
in the investment markets. Only to the extent that they 
mobilise capital that would otherwise not be invested in stock 
exchange securities do the trusts represent additional capital 
resources available for investment ; much more do they repre- 
sent a transfer of buying power from a large number of 
individual investors to a few undertakings controlled by a 
small number of persons. On the decisions of the latter, 
therefore, to an ever increasing degree will depend the success 
of new loans and capital issues, and on the whole this should 
make for an improvement in the quality of promotions, although, 
of course, there are always some fraudulent or semi-fraudulent 
people who will adopt the guise of whatever is popular to 
land the innocent investor with rubbish, and some so-called 
investment trusts of recent creation come under this category, 
whilst certain utterly disreputable mining and similar com- 
panies have changed their titles to something ending with 


** investment trust.” 
* # oo 


To the United States, with its sudden surplus of investment 
capital, the investment trust came as a veritable revelation. 
Although sixty years old in this country, the idea seems to 
have just penetrated into the minds of some British politicians. 
A member of the present Government has suggested that “a 
new investment trust company, which might be described as 
a wage-earners’ investment trust fund,” might be formed and 
managed by Trade Union leaders. Commenting upon this 
suggestion, Messrs. J. Henry Schroder & Co., London’s premier 
financial house, in their quarterly review just issued, remark : 


He stated his opinion that many of these leaders must be as 
“able and experienced” as the managers of successful trust 
companies. As to ability, he was doubtless right, as to experience 
—of the matters that a trust manager has to know—the Trade 


Union leaders are probably so lacking in it that such an experiment 
would almost certainly lead to disaster. If in the right 

such an organisation for the investment of wage-earners’ savings, 
giving its shareholders a chance of sharing in the prosperity of 
finance, would be excellent for them and might have quite incaj. 
culable results from a political and social point of view. But ap 
obstacle in the way of it is the probable inability of those who 
would benefit by it to recognise that management earns, and 
must receive, its due reward. 


In a letter to the Financial Times last week, Mr." J. M.”Hogge, 
an ex-Liberal M.P., urges the creation of investment trusts for 
wage-earners, and believes that “ their establishment here, if 
successful, would bring about a real social revolution.” Neither 
of these labour advisers deals with the point of how the average 
worker is to secure that surplus that is essential to investment 
even in an investment trust, but Mr. Hogge boldly goes on to 
suggest that Trade Unions in this country “ should follow the 
example of the American labour organisations and act as 
brokers for their members. Were they to do so they might 
very well find stockbroking a more effective means of raising 
the standard of living than striking. That, at any rate, has 
been the experience of the United States.” Mr. Hogge is 
evidently unaware that the great American example he and 
other politicians are holding up to Labour in this country, 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, has got into a 
sad mess through its investments, that it has asked its members 
to agree to a levy of five dollars per head per month for two 
years to get matters straight, and that the said members are 
kicking violently against the suggestion; all of which bears 
out the Schroder view more than that of Mr. Hogge. As to 
the brilliant idea of investment trusts for the worker, neither 
of the politicians referred to appears to be aware that such 
a group of trusts was formed four years ago, these institutions 
being registered as co-operative societies, that they have a 
capital approaching two millions sterling, some twenty-five 
thousand members, and that they are able to pay dividends 
of 7 per cent. per annum without deduction of income tax, 
besides building up reserves. It is indeed remarkable how 
ideas get about, and how eventually they even reach the minds 
of people interested in politics ! 
A. Emi Davtes. 
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FIVE HUNDRED 
INVESTMENTS IN ONE 


F YOU are a small investor, one bad 
investment means a serious loss to you. 
But if you had been able to make 500 
very small investments instead of one large 


one—then it would be of little consequence. 


\ 
§ 
j 
The principle of the First and Second Co- Ny 
operative Investment Trusts is the spreading N 
of risks. These Trusts are associations of 
§ small investors who have pooled their Ny 
§ resources. In this way they distribute § 
) capital over many investments—obtain low N 
prices through large purchases—have a board § 
. of experts to make the investments—are able ( 
to pay dividends of 7% per annum without 
§ deduction of tax. 
Sy 
§ 


Complete information may be obtained by 
filling in and posting the coupon below. 


| First and Second ; 
Co-operative Investment Trusts, 
Broad Street House, 
London, E.C.2 
Please send me complete infor- 
mation about your Trusts, and 
list of investments held. 
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COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


LIMITED. 





COLLAPSE OF BUILDING. 





The Directors desire to join in 
the general expression of thank- 
fulness that no life was lost in 
consequence of the fall of a 
portion of the Company’s build- 
ing in Cornhill, and they wish 
to tender their sincere thanks 
for the expressions of sympathy 
already received from clients 
and friends at home and abroad. 


The Directors also desire to 
record their sincere appreciation 
of the many kind offers of tem- 
porary office accommodation 
received from friends in the 


City. 


Arrangements have been made 
to transfer the offices of the 
Company to the ground and first 
floors of Adelaide House, 
London Bridge, during the 
time required for rebuilding. 


In the meantime business will 
be carried on as usual, and until 
further notice communications 
should be addressed to 24-26, 
Cornhill, E.C. 


The Marine Department of 
the Company is not affected, its 
business being conducted at 
Nos. 1 and 2, Royal Exchange 
Buildings, E.C.3. 


Waa a Le 


BOOKS AS KEYS 


Education is often a formal “drawing out” which 
finally puts nothing into the hands. Books are the 
keys of experience ; let us offer you books that will 
open doors in your life and add power to your mind. 
Buy the right Books. 


Send for Catalogues 


J. & E. BUMPUS, Ltd 
350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
By Appointment to His Majesty the King 

jones — Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
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p0cks—Saizec’s novels, 53 vols., {10 10s.; Dictionary National 
Geography and Supplement, 23 vols, {22; B cio’s A Piametta, 

178. 6d. (pub. 35s.); Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols., {15 ; Trollope’s 
Barchester Novels, 8 vols., 258.; Jame Austen's Novels, ro vols. fuus., 308.; Rule's 
Hist. of Inquisition, 2 vols., 308.; Story of the Nations, 67 vois., ilus., £9 (cost £25); 
Smollett’s Novels, 12 vols., 428. (cost 72s.); Fielding’s Novels, 12 vols., 428. (cost 
728.); Brantome’s Lives of Fair and Gallant Ladies, 2 vols., scarce, £4 48.; Pumch 
Library of Humour, 25 vols., {2; Chambers’ 20 Cent. Dictionary, 7s. 6d.; Vailima 
Stevenson, 26 vols., £28; Frohawk’s British Birds, 6 vols., {2 158.; Crawley’s 
Mystic Rose, 2 vols., 308. Write us for any book you want in print or out of print. 
Catalogues free. Books bought in any quantity for prompt cash. 3,000 books wanted. 





List free, Wanted: A Shropshire Lad, 1896; Boswell's Johnson, 2 vols., 1791.— 
HOLLAND Bros., Book Merchants, 21 john Bright Street, Birmingham. 





LAKE.—3 vol. Nonesuch edition for sale—Box 335 NEW 
STATESMAN, ro Great Queen Street, London, W.C. 2. 





INSURANCE ? 
THE PRUDENTIAL 
OF COURSE! 








FOR SALE, TO LET AND WANTED 


Rersurr, BERKS.—On the fringe of the Downs. Charming 
Blizabethan Half-timbered Cottage. Absolutely quiet and secluded. 3 bed- 





rooms, 2 sitting-rooms, garage, old-world garden about f acre. Price, 
£975.—Apply : BUCKLAND AND Sons, 154 Friar Street, Reading. 


EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W.5. Unfur- 
nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all private rooms, 
constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms. Telephone: Western 4948. 


>NGLISHWOMAN LIVING ABROAD wants unfurnished room 

in which to keep furniture and sleep occasionally. Neighbourhood of Oxford 

Circus preferred.—Box 336, New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


TRAINING CENTRES 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


|= BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. 
Fees, {165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SecrerTary. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 

ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W. 15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 

W. Kensington, W. 14. Mothercraft Department, 4 Glidden Road, W. Ken- 

sington. Chairman, <6. Montefiore, D.D., M.A.; Principal, Miss BE. E. Lawrence.— 

For information ayy Lean Fund and Grants from the Board 
of Education apply to the ° 
































Changes of Address 


UBSCRIBERS wishing to notify a 
change of address are particularly 
requested to write early in the week. 
Notice of any such change received later 


than Wednesday in each week cannot be 








dealt with, All such communications must 
be addressed to The Manager, New 
StatesMAN, 10 Great a Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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INERS’ WELFARE ADULT EDUCATION JOINT 
COMMITTEE. 
(NOTTS AND DERBYSHIRE.) 
(In association with the Dept. of Adult Education, 
University College, Nottingham.) 


cations are invited for the post of Senior Organising Lecturer. 

dates must — evidence of organising ability and experience, 

and should possess Honours Degree or its equivalent. a =| 

£400 to r\ pe aoe to qualifications and experience. 

information, and form of application, returnable b ptember 3rd, 

may be obtained from G1LBERT HALL, University College, Nottingham, 
on enclosing stamped, addressed, foolscap envelope. 

WANTED, an educated and thoroughly domesticated young lady 

} Foe in the education and training of young children in Brazilian family, 

ving near Brussels. Must have real educational ability and interests but 

not ansaul scholastic. Widescope given. English references given and required.— 
Write to Mr. Castro, 162 Av. Becelaere, Watermael, Belgium. 


ANTED TEMPORARILY.—An intelligent woman to drive 
small car and assist elderly lady in work of country cottage and garden.— 
Apply: Mrs. Constance GARNETT, The Cearne, Edenbridge, Kent. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


REFORMED INNS. 


| 70 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 
Ask for Descriptive List (gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


Se HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 
Russell Street. = W.C. 1. First-class Temperance Hotel. 200 rooms. 
in all Bedrooms. Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance 


Electric Radiators 
from cia 6d. per night. Telegrams: Thackeray, London. 
OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 


Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Quiet, comfortable quarters. =e Miss K. M. Extis. 




















NTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, GENEVA. 

Unique results. Superlative health reports. References : Sir Michael Seder 
Balliol, Merler of Ball, tc, te. Hendinaner ‘Practice), at Youse pega 
yan reen, ‘Birmingham. . = 


MALIMAN'S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSss 
Mistress of the. Huddersfield High School. The ion of, One beta, Hed 








Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard’s Cross is 
sea-level dnd is on gravel soil. ‘The house is delightfully situated in its own grmeg 
acres. 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger, Great Missend tucks 
T Boarding School for Girls, 10 to 18 years. Preparatory iesenden, Bucks 
i Bo: on Girls from 3, 4 9 Good general education on natural lines, 

New I in Education” . Individual time tables. tion for 
University Entrance canuieations if aptitude is shown. Special attention to ast 
French, Arts, Crafts, Dalcroze-Eurhythmics, Margaret-Morris Dancing, 
Gardening, Cookery, Games. Apply to Principals. 


THE ENGLISH SCHOOL, BARCELONA. 


Principals : 
CHARLES WICKSTEED ARMSTRONG (Founder of the Anglo-Brazili 
le of 0 Se ee 
RICHARD ACLAND ARMSTRONG, M.A. (Oxon.). 
Preparatory and Secondary Boarding School for Bo: d Girls, yar 
the Sirsa are healthy, ntoot ean « thorugh grounding tate la 
guage. prepa: or U ties and 
Career. Next term jbegins September 2 One of, ‘the Principals accompanie 
pupils between London and Barcelona once a year if desired. Full 
may be obtained from G. G. AnmsTRONG, Esq., 14 Howick Place, West: 
SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
W Spiker HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 
os! 12.—Healthy, py home | for a — number of boarders, 
Children admitted from 3 years Jo age. 
The teaching is based largely om Monteaor ti bined with ig 
—- of modern education.—Full particulars from the Principal, Miss Mupazp 














ING ALFRED SCHOOL, Manor Wood, N.W. 11.—Situated in 
fine old grounds by Hampstead Heath. Co-educational (5 to 18). Head 
cnnall nes JOSEPH WICKSTEED, M.A. Free discipline, individual 











(eas PARK (Isle of Wight). arming co untry house and 
garden, 200 ft. up. wee Li at Pry y 31st. June to Sep- 


tember, 3 to 4 guineas.—Mrs 


ASTBOURNE.—Vegetarian Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens, 
oat ay ~ Amer — J hey rooms. Wireless, Tennis.—Mrs. RoGERS 





AUNTON SCHOOL, TAUNTON.—An Examination is held 

quently on Ge cone "Tuesday in June and following days for the award of 

ae Olarships, value {40 per annum. Entry forms and all details 

OR 

ING ARTHUR’S SCHOOL for Girls and Boye: —Apply 
PRINCIPALS, 33 Courtfield Gardens, South Kensington, S.W. 5 





A COTSWOLD VILLAGE. 700 feet above sea level. The Crown 
pi Blockley, Wore. Good accommodation and cooking. Terms from 
guineas. Phone 45. —Proprietor, J. G. PARISH. 
Bimuinc GAP HOTEL, Nr. Eastbourne.—Bungalow Hotel on the 
South Downs at the foot of the first of Seven Sisters Cliffs. Nine-hole golf course 
adjoining ; bathing; one mile from "bus service.—Terms THE MANAGERESS. 


A’ BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts 
with baths and other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tele: 341 Lift. 













HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Boarding School 
on modern lines for 100 girls aged 10-18. Recognised by the Board of Educ- 
= — = J. Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south coast air. 
xcellen fields. Highly qualified staff. Princi Miss 

CAMERON, Fin. Hon. School of Mod. Hist. Somerville College, Oxford. — 
ARISBROOKE SCHOOL, WESTS URY PARK, CLIFTON. 
Thorough education by qualified staff. Happy home life with special attention 
to health and physical development. Domestic Science and commerdal 
s. Girls, 6—18; pom 6—49. ‘erms reasonable and inclusive.—Principal, 

Miss MARY STEVENS, ‘. L.A 








BAFORD.—Connaught House, Connaught Road. Comfortable 
Board-residence, 200 yds. sea. Tennis. Beginning Sept. onwards. Special 
terms winter.—Miss SHORTER. 





= READERS should enquize about Newtown School, Water. 
‘oO A Montessori and Secondary Departments. Beautiful 
grounds and good equipment. Founded by the Society of Friends in ds in 1798. 


















Goemeaeet (Mendips).—Farmhouse apartments. Ideal situation, 
Fishing near. Indoor F cceatien. Terms, 2$ guineas.—Gruirrin, Ladymeade, 





MISCELLANEOUS ( 


ROSBY HALL.—A Club and Hall of Residence now open for 
women graduates of all nationalities. For further particulars apply to THE 
WarDEN, Crosby Hall, Cheyne Walk, 8.W.3. 

ENTLEWOMAN OFFERS Saue ie cea HOME and 
education to child as companion to own omen ss 10. Moderate terms. 
Healthy country town. Entire pM r esired.—Box 334, NEW 

STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
BOgkrLAtEs BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, from 2 gns.— 
Write Ospornes, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 


5 ie —* GREAT a a DIVINE eeecs to the British 




















confirms the of the British Israel-W Federation.—The 
Great ys oe ‘pamphlet Tee on request to «Prophecy, 6 Buckingham 
Gate, London, 8. 
LUMS. —Saast Pershore Egg, 12 Ib., | a 3 24 Ib., 148s. 6d. ; 

8 Ib., 28s. ~~ paid. Ls a free. h with order.— HUMPHREY & 
ANTON, Swan Terrace, Evesha Pm hee 
R= HARRIS.—Lewis and “Shetland Homespuns. Direct from 
the Makers. a length cut. Patterns free on request, stating shades desired.— 

James STREET TweEeD Depot, 104 Stornowgy, Scotland. 





GA OF VELVETEEN and other embroidered } ey (to clear 


| te SCHOOL, MAYORTORNE MANOR, R, WEN- 
DOVER, BUCKS. Aims at educa’ children to become responsible citizens 
through practical as well as intellect work. Economics taught in the Upper 
Forms. Preparation for the Universities. Girls, 8 to 18 years; boys, 8 to 13. 
Principals: ISABEL Fry, AVICE TRENCH. 


| SAnSt. Mrs. E. W. Thompson, Som. Coll., Oxford. Private 
home school for few gitls. Matric., etc. Term begins Oct. 3rd.—Nairobi, 








Kingsgate. 
LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRIS— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. SpENcER, 111 Albert [Bridge Rd., S.W. 11. 





HILDREN.—Individual care and tuition. Long or short periods, 
Beautiful, healthy and nygeaie surroundings. Modern house.— Write ORc#AmD, 
Colaton-Raleigh, Sidmouth, S. Devon. 

' | *“O PARENTS. 


ADVICE = = ae te Erc. 


N. W. Ross, M.A. (Cantab), B. es Pm "C3 7 A DF experience in Schools), 
BURROW’S ascenets UREAU (Dept. n.s.) 
43-47 Kingsway, London, W.C.2z. Phone: Regent 1146. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


YPEWRITING, SHORTHAND,®@ DUPLICATING, REPORT. 
ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a ar Verbatim o 
condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand ists pro 

METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery 
(Holborn End), W.C.2. Tel.: Holborn 6182. 














stock these will be considerably reduced).—THE PEASANT SHOP, 42 De 
Street, Theobald’s Road, W.C. 1. Museum 7602. 


LITERARY 


| ae EXPERIENCED ENGLISH WRITERS.—An Intelligent 
agency supplying American markets. Write to MCWILLIAMS’ MANUSCRIPT 
SERVICE, 112 West 42 Street, New York City. 
ONG POEMS WANTED.—Popular Composer is pared to 
S consider Lyrics with a view to set’ to Music. fend Mahe. Box 510, 
“* Composer,” Fulwood House, High born, London, ee 
ONG LYRICS WANTED.—Famous Composer is prepared to 
accept a limited number for Music Settings. Send - > aes HR, “ Com- 
poser,” c/o Rays Apvr. AGENCY, Cecil Court, London, W 


L=a TO WRITE Articles and Stories. ay while you learn 
Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13J Victoria St., London, S.W. r. 
























UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly ph 
experienced typist. —Mrs. BROOKER, 16 Buckingham Place, Clif 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., T , Temporary and 
Typists sent out.—Miss RoBeRTs, 9 Gray’s Inn Road. Chancery 8381. 


ISS EB. BERMAN.—Shorthand, T ting, Duplicating and 
Translations.—52 Rupert Street, hell cee L_-_,. 


"T YPEWRITING, Duplicating and Translations carefully executed 
All work checked.—Mrs. SLATER, 5 High Holborn, W.C. 1. Chancery 698% 8380. 


*[ YPEWRITING. _—Prompt and Accurate.—THE FLEET er BuRm, 
tr Bramfield Road, London, 8.W.11. Phone Museum 6599. 


(| ERALDINE LEWIS, Wootton, New Milton, Hants Type 


writing. MSS., Plays, etc. Prompt accurate work. Strictly 
as 
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